I know, I know . . . it’s been worrying me too. ” 

Bad for one’s pride and not so good for health either, all that , 
unsupported slackness. Muscles go soft, tummy suffers .. . 
Well, at my time of life a bit of help is called for, don’t 
you think? A LINIA BELT, you say? You couldn’t 


be righter ! I’ve come to the same conclusion myself, 


FREE BOOKLET ON LINIA METHOD 
FROM DEPT L.37 


Sold only by J. Roussel Ltd. 


177 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Phone Reg 7570 


Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow 
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... after 14 years of constant 
changes ... Barneys has 
taught him “the meaning 

of Ideal Smoking” 


This fine appreciation came from a late- 

night working London Architect who 

confesses to a weekly average of 8 ozs. 
. . sometimes even more. 


* As a pipe smoker of seventeen years’ standing 
I have had fourteen years of constant 
changes in Tobacco and the last three with 


Barneys. The first period was one of constant 
sore tongue and parched throat, the last three 
years have taught me the meaning of 
ideal smoking. .. . 


* As an all day and night smoke there is—in 
my opinion—no tobacco on the market to touch 
Barneys and anyone of e@sthetic taste who will 
take the trouble to use alternate pipes—and thus 
avoid filling a hot pipe afresh—will enjoy that 
same bouquet from the last pipe as is ever present 
in the first.” 


The orig nal letter cen be 
inspected at the Barneys 
Bureau, address beneath. 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular personal 
despatches, Ex-Bond and British Duty Free, in 2 Ib. 
parcels, to many lands but not, as yet, to all—write 

Barneys Bureau, 24, Holborn, E.C,1. 


Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium), and 


R Parsons Pleasure (mild), Home Prices 4/3} oz. 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
aiy Eg ates Ò 
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IN BAD WEATHER 
DRIVING 


> Pp FORT 


EXTENSION OF 
MOULDED KNIFE- 
CUT PRINCIPLE 
for increased skid- 
resistance on wet 
_ Surfaces. 


E 


GRADUATED 
RIB WIDTHS 
Improves load dis- 
tribution for added 
safety on all sur- 
faces, 


UP TO 2,000 
MORE TEETH 
for extra ‘bite’ on 
every type of road 
surface. 


WIDER AND 
FLATTER TREAD 
giving better dis- 
tribution of wear 
which leads to im- 
proved mileage. 


DEEPER 1EAD 
PATTERN 

for effective road 

grip to the last—as 

well as for longer 

mileage. 


MAKE SURE... RENEW NOW wiTH 


DUNLOP 


THE WORLD’S MASTER TYRE 


K AVAILABLE IN ‘DUNLOP’ AND ‘DUNLOP FORT’ TYPES 
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Master Shoemaker 
and Designer of 
the Wearra Shoe 


Whatever width you | 
need, your .correct 


is ensured | 


3 sty le es 
Light-weight 
Middle - weight 


Heavy - weight SHO ES 
in Black or Brown POZANTE 


For name of nearest retailer send p.c. to 


Makers John Shortland Ltd icehungneraiah Northamptonshire 


MULTIOLE FITTING | 


MAKE WRITING PAY 


Don’t let your Brains Rust 


For those seeking a brain tonic, a new profession 
or a profitable hobby, there is nothing finer than a 
course with the Premier School of Journalism. 

During the last quarter of a century the School's 
teaching has produced remarkable results. Many 
pupils without previous experience have earned 
material sums in their spare time while actually under 
instruction. Others have been enabled to adopt 
writing as a profession and are earning incomes of 
from £800 to £2,000 a year. 

Success in Story and Article Writing is not 
dependent upon outstanding literary ability but may 
be won by anyone who can write plain English and 
cater for the interests of ordinary people. 

The Premier School of Journalism gives practical 
and individual training. Pupils are assisted with 
friendly advice and constructive criticism. Many 


|leading editors and contributors of to-day gained 


their first experience as pupils of the School and 


| constantly recommend it. 


An interesting booklet, ‘‘ SECRETS OF SUCCESS- 
FUL WRITING,” will be sent to you FREE on 
application, together with full details of COURSES 
by CORRESPONDENCE. 


PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


14, Premier House, 
53, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Gen. Mech. Eng.—Maintenance— 
Draughtsmanship—Heavy Diesel— 
Die & Press Tool Work—Welding 
—Production Eng.—jJig & Tool 
Design—Sheet Metal Work—Works 
Management — Mining—Refrig’tion 
—Metallurgy. 

AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING 
Gen. Automobile | Eng.—Motor 
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Speed eves PA Management. 


ELECTRICAL 
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Advanced Elec. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Gen. Civil Eng.—Sanitary Eng.— 
Structural Eng.—Road Eng.—Rein- 
forced Concrete—Geology. 


WE HAVE A WIDE GE OF AERONAUTICAL COURSES & COURSES IN FORESTRY, 

TIMBER TECHNOLOGY, PLASTICS, G.P.O. ENG., TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY, ETC., ETC. 
One of these qualifications would increase 
your earning power! WHICH ONE? 


A.M,.LMech.E., A.M.LE.E., A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.P.E., B.Sc., A.M.Brit.LR.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., 
M.LM.L, L.LO.B., A.R.LB.A., A.M.LH. 
CITY & GUILDS, COMMON PRELIM., MATRICULATION, E 


“ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITIES ” tells you the —_ way to = some letters after 
‘your name and describes many coro you are now 
H Please send me e obligation a FREE 


“ ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITIES ” 
ı describing opportunities for self-advancement. 


J BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY : 
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ENGINEERING RADIO ENGINEERING 
Gen. Radio Eng.—Radio Servicing, 
Maintenance & Repairs—Sound Film 
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Technology—In- 


—Television—C. & G. Telecom- 
munications. 
BUILDING 


Gen. Building—Heating & Ventila- 
tion — Architectural Draughtsman- 
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“ Ever fired 
four guns 


at once? |} 


AT X 


Nearly five hundred rounds a minute whensver you squeeze your trigger Singer — that’s N 
really shooting! Yes, that’s me on the right in the firing position next to Ging2r 
Williams, the Gunnery Instructor. This was taken on manoeuvres 
off Gib. when our team won top points for ack-ack gunnery. 
The rest of the lads did us proud ashore that night. It was a grand 
ship altogether — a great set of shipmates, good food and plenty 
of it, and lots of encouragement to put in for promotion (with 
extra pay). Heres hoping Pll be’ with her in the next 
commission...” 


La 


For full details of how to join, write to THE DIRECTOR OF NAVAL 
ŁECRUITING. Dept CD/221, *DMIRALTY. LONDON S$ W.1 
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for the new FREE Book 
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eer today is just as pure and wholesome as ever, 


but for the time being its strength is restricted 
by existing regulations. The method of brewing is y 
Ainda the same as it was hundreds 
of years ago, only on a much larger scale. 
The essential basis is the same. too — 


barley, hops, yeast. 


beer is best 


Experience 
tells.a man 
to smoke... 


PLAYER'S 
(Navy ee Tobacco) 
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The unique “WIDE WORLD” Contents Map, showing the locality of every article and story in 
is issue. 


The Editor E caning, to consider Articles senna with curious or remarkable photographs, and also Stories of Adventure. 
Stories must be S 'TLY ORIGINAL AND TRUE IN EVERY DETAIL. All MSS. must be typewritten, Every effort will be made to 
return polls DAMA when accompanied by stamped addressed envelope, but the Editor cannot be held responsible for 

accidental loss or damage. Address: Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, Tondon, W.C.2, 


THE NEW BIRO 
with the newer look 


The introduction of the new Biro was an instant 
success. Its slimmer, more graceful lines, its 
attractive colours — grey, maroon, black, its 
ponaos balance and effortless writing — these 
penn in make the new Biro a pen to admire and 

The new Biro carries the famous 
Magnum Refill with eae red or 31B Record ink 
{ ially approved for record purposes). 


O PRICE 25/8 j 
Bis TET 


“AT ATLAS COVE WE WERE WELCOMED BY A DEPUTATION OF FRIENDLY PENGUINS.” 
(SEE PAGE 271.) 


‘By ARTHUR SCHOLES 


" Member of the Australian Antarctic 
Expedition, 1947-1949 


Heard Island, which figures in this remarkable narrative, is a grim outpost of Antarctica,- 
three thousand five hundred miles south-west of Melbourne, Australia, and at the very bottom 
of the globe. Here, in the interests of scientific research, fourteen young men spent fifteen 
months completely cut off from the rest of the world, under climatic conditions which most of 


us would consider utterly unendurable. 


Mr. Scholes’s story of their experiences will be found 


extremely interesting. 


OME time ago I arrived in England 
| after living for fifteen months on 
the loneliest and stormiest spot of 
f land in the world—desolate Heard 
Island, rocky outpost of Antarctica, 
three thousand five hundred miles 
south-west of Melbourne. 
Discovered in the middle of last 
century by an American. sealer, 
Heard was for several years a centre 
of sealing activity, but there is no record of the 
operations of the men concerned. Only the 
wooden grave-boards, the rusted cooking-pots 
and.spades, driftwood, and sundry crude dugouts 
remain as their memorials. We know little or 
nothing as to how these hardy adventurers from 
many lands survived the terrible Antarctic 
winters, meanwhile hunting seals for their pelts 
or boiling down the blubber. 
Heard Island, at the western edge of the 
Australian Antarctic Territory, was chosen 


as thé base for the 1947 Australian Antarctic 
Expedition, sponsored by the External Affairs 
Department of the Commonwealth Government. 

Normally a journalist on a Sydney evening 
newspaper, I applied, with a colleague, to join 
the expedition, both of us having been marine 
radio-operators with the Australian and Allied 
merchant navies during the war. Later we had 
returned to our newspaper jobs, but the work 
seemed humdrum after the adventure and incident 
of life at sea. Unfortunately my friend failed 
tu pass the medical examination, and I found 
myself among thirteen strangers when we 
eventually sailed from Melbourne on November 
17th, 1947, bound for the Farthest South. 

We travelled down to Antarctica in the 
Australian Navy’s L.S.7T. 3501, commanded by 
Lieut.-Commander George M. Dixon, formerly 
of London. Our party, fourteen strong, was to 
be landed on the island to establish a permanent 
weather station, all of us having agreed to 
remain for at least twelve months. We had 
been warned as to the hardships we might 
expect, and told that communication with the 
outside world would be restricted to brief 
radio-messages from our families. My 
companions included three weather mens a 
doctor ; a geologist ; two physicists ; an engineer ; 
a surveyor and his assistant; a cook; and 
two other radio-operators. We were a happy, 
carefree group of young men as we waved 
good-bye to the folk on the Melbourne wharf. 
Little did we realize how many ordeals awaited 
us before we returned to civilization ! 
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Landing stores and equipment in Atlas Cove. 


UNRELIABLE CHARTS 

Although a carefully organized scientific 
expedition, we possessed only the scantiest 
information about our destination; even our 
chart of the island proved unreliable, for later 
on we discovered that Heard was actually sixty 
miles from its recorded position! The rest 
of our data. was equally unsatisfactory. For 
instance, the height of the extinct volcano known 
as Big Ben Peak was given as 7,000ft., Lut 
when our Walrus amphibian eventually flew over 
it, close to the summit, the altimeter showed 
11,000ft. ! 

‘The three-week voyage to Heard was packed 
with incident. It grew colder every day, and in 
the “ Roaring Forties ” our flat-bottomed landing- 
vessel was tossed about like a cork by huge 
rollers which dwarfed the funnel 
and caused the ship’s officers to 
speculate uneasily as to our 
chances of survival. For four 
days, under leaden skies and in 
zero visibility, the little L.S.T. 
battled her way across the most 


The “ Walrus” ‘plane after the hurricane had finished with it. 


notorious stretch of stormy sea in the world. All 
hands were called out to make fast the shifting 
deck-cargo, which was threatening to smash our 
*plane and the ship’s boats. Men toiled desper- 
ately for hours, at the risk of their lives, while 
great green seas continually swept the decks, It 
was a grim struggle, continuing without cessation 
until we were in the track of the icebergs. Here 


our radar watch, maintained day and night, 
gave us a measure of security denied to previous 
expeditions. 

We first sighted Heard Island on December 
11th, 1947, the white dome of Big Ben being 
visible above the clouds at twenty-five miles’ 
distance. 


Dawn breaks at 2 a.m. in these far 


One of the huts left by the old- 
time sealers. 


southern latitudes, and the awe- 
inspiring majesty of that white 
island, glistening in the clear 
sunlight like some vast iceberg, 
is something I shall always 
remember, 

The ensuing four weeks 

. were a period of anxiety and 
hardship while we laboured 
to unload the four hundred 
tons of expedition equipment. 
Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to.land from barges, 
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but the heavy swell threat- 
ened to capsize the clumsy 
craft or drive them against 
the rugged coastline of 
thousand-foot rock and ice- 
cliffs. The only sheltered 
beach on the whole island 
is Atlas Cove, and finally 
we were forced to move up 
there. It was here that we 
found traces of the old-time 
sealers—the hovels they had 
lived in, the great iron pots 
in which they boiled down 
the seal blubber, and the 
crude head-boards marking 
the last resting-places of the 
unfortunates who had per- 
ished. 

At Atlas Cove we were 
welcomed by a deputation of : 
friendly penguins and the An interval for hot drinks and a smoke. 


island, lost radio communica- 
tion with her.. When they 
were at last able to leave 
their hut, tv days later, they 
discovered that a particularly 
violent gust had turned the 
Walrus amphibian seaplane 
upside down and wrecked it! 
The machine had been left 
securely moored on the beach 
at Atlas Cove and had made 
only one flight—over the top 
of Big Ben Peak. 

I was aboard the 
landing-ship during that 
storm, and can testify to the 
amazing force of the wind. 
Great waves were literally 
sliced in half as they reared 
up, and spindrift flew past 


The landing ship beached at Atlas Cove to put 
ashore equipment. 


grunting and barking of elephant seals. These 
extraordinary creatures resemble immense slugs 
fifteen to eighteen feet long, and weigh up to 
four tons! With the carnivorous birds of the 
island, they were to be our sole companions 
during the period of our isolation. 

The landing operations proved hazardous in 
the extreme, and finally Lieut.-Commander 
Dixon was forced to beach his craft at Wharf 
Point. Working right round the clock, the 
crew and the members of the expedition contrived 
to clear a great portion of the cargo. The tractor 
was the first thing to go ashore, and was then 
used to drag oil-drums and food supplies over 
the rocks and hummocks to the site selected 
for the establishment of our weather-station. 


THE HURRICANE 

Before long the unloading was interrupted 
by the fiercest hurricane yet recorded in these 
latitudes. Our little ship was compelled to 
run for the comparative safety of the open sea, 
where she endured a storm in which the wind 
reached a peak of one hundred and twenty miles 
an hour! Half a dozen men, marooned on the The Author. 
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Pontoons were used to float some of the stores ashore. 
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in blinding clouds. Birds were observed flying 
backwards, unable to make any headway against 
the hurricane. It was impossible to stand 
upright on the boat-deck ; I had to crawl painfully 
on hands and knees. The officers on duty in 
the charthouse feared the stecl. deck would be 
rolled up before their eyes, like the lid of a sardine- 
tin ! 

“In all my years at sea I’ve never seen 
anything like it,” declared the skipper, who 

- did not leave the bridge during the -whole two 
days. 

Safe in the lee of the island once more, the 
weather moderated, and unloading was resumed 
by scows, pontoons, and rafts which were floated 
ashore. By the end of December the landing 
operations were complete and the erection of 
our permanent camp well under way. 

We celebrated’ New Year’s Eve, 1947, and 
the completion of the first “ pre-fab ” hut, with 
a small party. The expedition men, who had 
hitherto been living in Army tents, were then 
able to move into more congenial quarters. These 


* The great eiephant-seals 
were very hostile.” 


insulated huts 
comfortable, 
with lighting, 
petrol stoves. 

We took no chances with 
the weather ; once we started erecting a hut we 
carried on until the structure was complete. We 
tied the roofs down with wire hawsers and built 
stone barricades all round, just as the sealers had 
done, for we feared the terrific power of the 
Antarctic winds might blow the buildings over 
and wreck our homes. 

Heard Island, I should explain, lies in the 
direct track of the southern cyclones, which are 
“bred” in the South Atlantic. The cyclone 
course sweeps northwards towards South Africa, 
then veers south again past Heard, and finally 
disappears in the ocean wastes hundreds of miles 
below New Zealand. 


It was our job, during the period of our exile, 


were 


quite 
being complete 


shelves, and 
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to plot these formidable disturbances, studying 
their antics with the latest meteorological 
equipment. To undertake any delicate scientific 
or mechanical work the first essential is to have 
a solid structure in which to carry out one’s task. 
That is why we spent so much time and labour 
in erecting our huts, going to infinite trouble to 
make them safe and snug, and protected by 
hummocks and stacks of empty oil-drums. We 
did not know just how severe the Antarctic winter 
might be, and gould not afford to take any 
chances ! 

By the time we had completed two huts, the 
whole of our gear had been put ashore. Masses 
of hut parts, steel piping, cement, tools, food- 
cases, oil-drums, and all kinds of other things 
littered the beach for a distance of three hundred 
yards. To move all this impedimenta up to the 
camp-site was a huge undertaking, occupying us 
for many months. It would have been quite 
impossible without the invaluable help of the 
tractor, driven by our engineer, Johnny Abbott- 
smith, of Kosciusko, New South Wales, who 
was also a first-class skier. We became accus- 
tomed to wading through icy water, shifting great 
cases, and rolling heavy drums over the rocky 
shore. Gradually our small settlement began to 
take shape. Electric light was made available 
from our mobile power-plant, and work was 
earfied on far into the night by the aid of arc- 
lights and the tractor headlights. 

The behaviour ‘of the island wild life was 
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always worth watching. I remember one mother 
penguin who made her nest on top of a hummock 
right in the middle of our beach-head. Day after 
day the tractor roared past at least fifty times, 
but the plucky bird stubbornly refused to quit 
until her eggs had been hatched. At first the great 
elephant-seals were very hostile, opening their 
huge mouths and roaring defiance at the throbbing 
mechanical monster, but they soon altered their 
tactics and decided to ignore it. 

When the time came for the landing-ship 
to depart all of us left our jobs and assembled 
on the beach, where we shook hands with 
Group-Captain S, Campbell, our leader, who 
was returning to Melbourne to organize the 
remainder of the expedition, Australia having 
arranged to send two more parties south that 
summer, 


MAROONED! 
_Campbell appointed Aubrey Gotley, the 
senior meteorologist, to take charge during the 
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ensuing fifteen months. He gave us a brief 
farewell address and then stepped into a barge 
which took him to the ship, riding half a mile 
out in Atlas Roads, The snow was melting on 
the lava-covered ground as we stood there, 
silently watching the vessel—our last link with 
civilization—preparing to leave. By way of 
parting salute she fired rockets and coloured 
Véry lights. Unfortunately we were unable to 
reciprocate, for our signalling gear had not yet 
been unpacked. And so she presently glided away 
out of sight, leaving behind on that barrën rock 
the fourteen loneliest men on earth, voluntarily 
marooned at the very bottom of the globe! 

As we plodded back to work over the beach, 
strewn with the bones of penguins and seals, it 
struck me that we could hardly have selected a 
more depressing-looking place in which to spend 
fifteen months. Our camp-site was located on 
the verge of a flat, dusty, mile-long plain—the 

only level stretch on the whole 
island. Across this plain were the 
ice slopes and glaciers leading up to 
the summit of Big Ben, whose 
majestic dome was hidden by 


summer cloud. 

Save for rough tussock, “no 
vegetation relieved the drab grey- 
picture. 


and-white Carnivorous 


“ The field-men had to haul 
their own sledges.” 
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birds swooped and dived above our heads, flying 
low over the skeletons of earlier victims. It was 
indeed a grim, prehistoric sort of scene. 

My mind was full of questions to which 
I could not supply the answers. How should we 
fare during the long period of isolation ahead ? 
How should I get on with my companions, whom 
I should inevitably learn to know far more 
intimately than one could ever do in civilization ? 
Dismissing such speculations as completely un- 
profitable, I returned to the hut-building. 


Now entirely dependent upon our own 
efforts, we had to face the formidable task of 
clearing the mass of equipment off the beach. 
Building strong sledges out of driftwood, we 
dragged it up to the camp by tractor. My 
principal occupation during those early days was 
to assist the squad erecting the “ pre-fab ” huts. 
None of us, of course, had a set job; we lent a 
hand wherever it was most needed. With our 
limited resources in manpower, we tried to use 
our labour to the best advantage. Within five 
weeks we had our radio station on the air and 
were working schedules with Sydney Radio, four 
thousand miles away to the north-east, broad- 
casting weather information from 6 a.m. until 
midnight. Later we got into touch with South 
Africa. There was another expedition located at 
Marion Island, fourteen hundred miles to the 
north-west, and the South Africans stationed 
there were our nearest neighbours. 
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CHESS BY RADIO = 

With the help of Bob Doyers, our surveyor, 
I arranged an international chess match with 
them for the “ Championship of the Antarctic.” 
We radioed our move one night, and the following 
night received a counter-move from our 
opponents, That first game lasted four months 
and ended in ‘a draw! 

For the first two months I toiled steadily at 
hut-building ; then, with the other two operators, 
I manned the radio station, At the end of three 
months—in March, 1948—the dread southern 
winter was on us, but by that time, fortunately, 
we had finished most of the outside work. We 
had erected twenty huts and the four 75ft. 
radio towers, while the meteorologists had put 
up a Dynes pressure-tube anemometer for 
measuring wind-gusts. This 35ft. tower com- 
pleted the skyline of “ Little Australia,” as w 
named the camp. ` 

The fourteen of us, scientists and technicians, 
shared two sleeping-huts, each fourteen feet in 
diameter. I slept in a lower bunk, and above me 
was Johnny Abbottsmith, the engineer. The 
shift workers—the radio and meteorological 
personnel—occupied our hut; the others were 
in the second. Both buildings were warmed by 
hot-air blowers driven from the camp power- 
plant. 

Construction had its setbacks, being often 
interrupted by hurricanes. Two of these occurred 
during our first weeks ashore, scattering hut 
panels far and wide. Fortunately, the sections 
were recovered and repaired. Much improvisa- 
tion was necessary, however, for a lot of material 
had been unavoidably damaged during the 
difficult landing operations. Nevertheless, March 
saw the scientists working at full blast. 

Our physicists, both young men from 
Melbourne University, set up their cosmic: ray 
recording apparatus, which they kept in operation 
day and night for forty-four weeks. During the 
winter, when the temperature fell to twenty-two 
degrees below zero—and remajned round that 
mark—the scientists experienced great difficulty 
in maintaining their delicate electronic equipment. 
They had to use a petrol engine to keep the 
batteries fully charged, and starting the motor in 
the bitter cold was no easy task. ? 


THE ONSET OF .WINTER 

Slowly the sun sank lower and lower in the 
‘northern sky ; the days steadily became shorter. 
In June the sunshine recorded was less than half 
an hour daily, and there were many weeks during 
which we never glimpsed the sun at all. Great 
clouds continually shrouded Big Ben. We lived 
through that period in an eerie, twilight sort of 
atmosphere, as though some “‘ time machine ” 
had whisked us back to the Ice Ages The sun, 
when visible, was a mere colourless blob just 
above the horizon. 

Blizzards became so frequent that we no 
longer bothered to talk about them, and snow- 
drifts accumulated round the huts to the height 
of the roofs. Shovelling-out the porchways 
became a daily occupation ; melting snow for the 
cookhouse was a continuous job. 

Under such conditions the members of our 
survey party, consisting of the surveyor, a 
geologist, and an assistant, were forced to remain 
in camp, field operations being impossible. 
Twice when they ventured out the men lost 
their tents and spent miserable hours in the deep 
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snow before they were able to struggle back to 
the base camp. Theirs was the hardest task of 
all. Such was the nature of the island’s terrain 
that sled-dogs would have been quite useless ; 
the field-men had to haul their own sledges. But 
they did a good deal more climbing than sledge- 
pulling, for Heard possesses only a single mile 
of level land. 2 

The northern section—the Cape Laurens 
area, covering ten square miles—was so difficult 
to negotiate that the party considered themselves 
lucky if they averaged a mile an hour! Those 
three men—Bob Dovers, Jim Lambeth, and 
George “ Swampy ” Compton—lived up to the 
finest traditions of British exploration in the 
Antarctic. None of them had any’ previous 
experience of life in snow-country ; they had to 
learn everything the hard way. Many times they 
were forced back to the base camp by roaring 
blizzards, worn-out boots, or the freezing of 
their instruments. 

I well remember one day in June, 1948, 
when they stumbled wearily in. Compton was 
completely worn out from toiling over the 
mountains laden with a heavy pack, tent, and 
survey instruments. He threw his sleeping-sack 
down, and to our surprise numbers of great 
icicles tinkled out on to the floor. 

“ Last night that sack froze round me,” he 
explained. “In the morning I had to cut my 
way out.” 

When their tents blew bodily away the trio 
built igloos of snow, like the Eskimos, but even 
then the pitiless elements would not leave them 
alone. One night the temperature inside their 
shelter rose above freezing point, and water from 
the roof dripped down on them as they lay 
shivering in their sacks ! 

In the base camp work settled down to a 
routine of scientific investigation. Each day we 
had several meteorological balloon flights—some 
even at night—and in the afternoon a “ radio- 
sonde ” balloon was sent aloft. From the data 
thus obtained, automatically flashed back from the 
balloon by a miniature transmitter, the weather 
men compiled reports for transmission to their 
headquarters in far-away Melbourne. 

It was essential that the delicate instruments 
should be examined and serviced every three 
hours throughout the day, and this all-important 
work had to be carried out regardless of weather 
conditions. I can recall many days when the duty 
meteorologist had difficulty in locating the 
instrument boxes, though they were less than a 
hundred feet from the sleeping-huts! One 
morning, when I rose early for the dawn shift, 
I had quite a struggle to get to the radio shack. 
Flying drift swept past, thick as a London fog ; 
wherever one looked there was nothing to be 
seen but masses of whirling white particles. 
Only by hanging on grimly to the wire stays 
which held the roofs down was I able to stagger 
the few yards to the post in time for my 
assignment with Sydney radio. 


THREE BLIZZARDS A WEEK 

Throughout those cheerless winter months 
we averaged three blizzards a week. Altogether, 
we endured sixty cyclones during our sojourn 
on the island, and on twelve occasions our huts 
rocked to the buffeting of hundred-mile-an- 
hour gusts. It was an amazing experience to be 
inside the “wind hut” when those roaring 
blasts tore through the camp. The noise of the 
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caning aerial masts and 
cown-leads rose to a 
screeching crescendo, 
and as the needle of the 
wind - recorder swung 
upward to the 100 m.p.h. 
mark the whole building 
jerked frantically at its 
moorings, the windows 
buiged, and the snow outside swirled madly, 
completely obliterating the white world all 
around. 

We became so accustomed to these savage 
hurricanes that by the end of the winter we 
didn’t even trouble to bet on the force of the 
gusts—formerly one of our pastimes. The worst 
time was at the end of August, when we registered 
four cyclones in seven days. My recollection of 
that period is a confused vista of floundering 
between the huts through deep snow, dodging 
the screaming drift, meanwhile fighting for 
breath, and hoping against hope that I should 


“A single shot was 
generally enough to 
scare them off.” 


yet into shelter before the whole island was 
lifted up and hurled at me! 

During our off-duty periods we played 
chess in the recreation hut, read books from our 
300-volume library, or sang songs round the 
piano. Some of my companions developed 
hobbies to while away the leisure hours. One 
man made shopping-bags to take home with 
him; a physicist built cameras and repaired 
watches ; others spent their time studying in 
preparation for their return to civilization. They 
were a grand lot of fellows, and we got along 
splendidly. 

The radio news, of course, reached us 
most days—except when “ black-outs ” due to 
electrical disturbances in the atmosphere clamped 
down on radio communication. Oddly enough, 
however, we were not interested in happenings 
overseas. Living in a little world of our own 
international bickerings were the last things 
we wanted to hear about. What we were really 
anxious to know was the menu for our next meal 
Would it be warmed-up bully beef and dehvurated 
vegetables again, or had the cook ht upor 
something fresh ? 

Whenever possible we supn' 
monotonous tinned rations with + 
of the island. Penguin meat wo 
be had, but when availabl 
weekly. Fried in butter, and laced with thick 
gravy, this is very tasty, resembling something 
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Group-Captain Stuart Campbell, leader of the expedition he 


between beef and steak. Seal meat was also good, 
but not so nice as penguin. In the summer, of 
course, we had assorted fresh eggs from all 
round the island and caught fish at every 
opportunity. The waters round Heard, 
incidentally, abound in rock cod; one party 
hooked fifty-three in a quarter of an hour, and 
if they could haye pulled their lines in faster 
this figure might well have been doubled. 


SEA-LEOPARDS 

Toward the end of winter our field-men 
made preparations for a trip to Spit Bay, at the 
southern end of the island. To reach their 
objective it was necessary to establish a temporary 
camp at Saddle Point, three miles away across 
Corinthian or Whisky Bay, as the old sealers 
called it. All equipment, including sledges, 
food, tents, cooking-gear, fuel, etc., had to be 
ferried across the ice-strewn bay in a small 
ten-foot dinghy, our only boat. 
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These trips were frequently inter- 
rupted by inquisitive sea-leopards, the 
ferocious “killers” of the Antarctic, 
whose powerful jaws have the vicious 
snap of the shark, Sea-leopards can 
swim faster than any other warer 
creature, and they were continually 
bobbing up round .the little dinghy. 
Our fellows never put to sea without 
a .38 revolver or a Service rifle, for 
the monsters would appear without 
warning, often only a few feet away, 
but a single shot was generally enough 
to scare them off. If the brutes had 
been allowed to approach too closely 
they could have holed the dinghy 
with ease. Many of them were twelve 
feet long, and their threshing tails 
had the power of an outboard motor. 


When the party returned to 
the Atlas Cove base camp in Decem- 
ber of last year they had all but 
completed the survey of the hundred 
square-mile island. There remained 
a gap of eight miles of rugged 
coastline which will never be surveyed 
from the land, They made three 
gallant attempts to find a route over 
crevasses which barred their 

way, but their efforts were constantly 
thwarted by collapsing snow-bridges and treacher- 
ous ice-falls. 

In January of this year we heard from 
Sydney Radio that our relief-ship would arrive 
the following month, and there was much 
rejoicing when we eventually saw the landing- 
vessel appear off the coast. Two of our radio- 
operators immediately flashed the signal : “ This 
is Heard Island, boys. Don’t miss us! ” 

The reply took the form of a shower of 
rockets and Véry lights, reminding us of the 
ship’s departure fifteen months previously. 
Men swarmed ashore, and within a few hours 
equipment was being landed by amphibious 
vehicles. Before very long the members of the 
relief party had learned how to operate our 
Antarctic weather - station; they had also 
absorbed all the “ tips ” we could give them as 
to life on the island. Then, after a little farewell 
celebration, we bade them good-bye and Got 
speed. We were going Home! ~ 


An inquisitive “ Paddy Bird” inspects the stores. 


Told by E. P. HADDON and set down by JOE AUSTELL SMALL 


A rousing story full of tre real WIDE WORLD spirit. Five young Americans, tiring of the 
humdrum daily round, determined to devote a couple of months to an ambitious cruise 


that seemed likely to provide colourful memories for the rest of their lives. 


After 


much planning they set out in a small sailing-boat bound for tropic seas, sun-kissed 
lagoons, and lands of mystery and romance. The skipper had learnt navigation fror 
a book, and his crew were the veriest amateurs, but. all were determined to make the 


enterprise a success, You will 


enjoy every line of this vivid narrative, which represents the 


dream-come-true of thousands of men who, if the chance offered, would love to follow 
the example of our five stalwarts. 


III (Conclusion) 


Previous instalments described the voyage along 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, visits to Tampico 
and Vera Cruz, and the arrival of the party at Carmen 
Island, a tropical paradise, where they were most 
epay entertained. Later they set off, with an 
Indian guide, to explore a jungle river called the 
Candelaria. Approachingits mouth, they encountered 
a big dug-out canoe manned by Indians, who shouted 
wildly and brandished spears. The guide feared 
trouble. YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 


HE dug-out must have been quite 
thirty-five feet long, yet it was less 
than three feet wide; at the stern 
an outboard motor rested on a sort 
of platform. One comes across 
the oddest things in so-called 
“ uncivilized ” country! In addition 
to the motor, four of the occupants 
wielded heavy paddles, so that the 
clumsy craft travelled remarkably 


swiftly. 
The Indians all appeared greatly perturbed 
and, putting this down to anger,:we looked 


uneasily towards our guns. As the canoe drew 
near, however, they started grinning amicably, 
whereupon we became more comfortable in 
mind. The natives shouted to our guide, who 
immediately replied, and soon everything was 
made clear. They had jumped to the conclusion 
we were making for their boat landing, where 
our heavy craft would inevitably have been 
stranded on the shallows. There had already seen 
one such accident, and they had hastened out to 
warn us. 

After thanking them warmly, we invited 
the party aboard for drinks. They lost no time 
in joining us, consuming their tots with great 
gusto and much loud smacking of lips. When the 
bottle was empty they left us, with hearty good 
wishes, and we-set off again toward the Candelaria 
estuary. 

“ Come to think of it,” remarked Sanford, 
gazing thoughtfully after our visitors, “ that 
may be a little local racket! Even if you aren’t 
heading for their landing, you feel grateful for 


their kindness. Pll bet they get free drinks 
every time a boat passes this way!” 

I glanced at our taciturn Indian guide ; he 
was smiling. These people aren’t quite so simple 
as they look! 

Entering the river just before dark, we 
moored about a mile upstream. The mosquitoes 
were terrible that night-! But we used a spray-gun 
liberally in the cabin, closed the screens tightly, 
and contrived to get a good sleep in spite of the 
hungry hordes buzzing round outside. 

The following morning we woke up in 
wonderland. There is nothing on earth quite 
like jungle-river scenery. In the blue haze 
of early dawn the dark forest shadows were alive 
with motion and weird noises. There were queer 
notes from strange-looking birds, a sort of 
crawling sound in the dense vegetation as wild 
life woke to the new day, and—in the river itself 
—the hoarse bass call of alligators. 

Game and fish, we soon discovered, were 
plentiful. Deer stood on the banks and watched 
with interest as we chugged past; there were also 
monkeys, lazy basking ’gators, and innumerable 
birds. It was a veritable sportsman’s paradise, 
and apparently quite undisturbed. Making a 
short excursion only a hundred yards away from 
the Fortuna when we stopped for a while, I killed 
a wild turkey and two chacalacas. We decided 
to have the birds for lunch. 

It was very hot down below, so we stretched 
an awning beneath the boom to shade both cockpit 
and cabin. When it came to the cooking, we all 
offered to help Adrian for once. The skipper 
stripped to his shirts and started frying the 
turkey. Suddenly the hot grease caught alight, 
blazing up furiously. Realizing what a disaster 
a fire aboard would mean, Strode yelled some- 
thing, grabbed the flaming skillet, and threw the 
whole outfit over the side, turkey and all! 
In his excitement he tripped over a canteen 
full of water, which followed the turkey and sank 
immediately. 


MORE TROUBLE 
That skillet happened to be the only one 
we possessed, so, after rendering first aid to the 
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skipper, who had sustained some nasty burns, 
we began to study the culinary situation anew. 
Strode got an idea and, hunting out a hacksaw, 
began sawing off the legs of our Dutch oven. 
Thinking this method much too slow and 
laborious, Adrian undertook to do the work more 
quickly. Seizing a heavy hammer, he tapped the 
leg smartly. Being made of cast-iron, it promptly 
broke off—taking the bottom of the oven with 
it! Let me draw a veil ever the recriminations 
which followed and merely state that we lunched 
on the chacalacas—boiled. 

By mid-afternoon, travelling steadily up- 
stream under power, we reached rapids which 
proved quite unnavigable so far as the Fortuna 
was concerned. This was a terrible disappoint- 
ment, for it meant the end of our trip. Our 
friend Jerry had suggested we might find the 
water too low for us, and now his fears were 
justified. We were reluctant to accept defeat, 
being eager to explore the upper reaches, but 
there was no hope of getting past those foaming 
rapids. Most set-backs, however, have their 
compensations, and so it proved in this instance. 
Had it not been for this unforeseen obstacle we 
shouldn’t have met the gentleman I will call. X— 
And if we hadn’t encountered this colourfu 
individual, the most exciting events of the entire 
cruise would never have happened. 

We started back down-river with heav: 
hearts, all our 
eager anticipations 
crushed. Noticing 
a small native vil- 
lage close by the 
bank, we shut ofi 
the engine and 
tied up at the 
landing-stage 
Lively music was 
coming from a Fai 
nearby, and as we 
approached, a 
sturdy-iooking 
Mexican with 
close-cropped 
hair and a long 
black moustache 
stepped out and, 
in cultured 
English, bade us “ 
welcome to his humble abode! A tong-barrelled 
Smith and Wesson .38 hung from a wide belt 
sagging over his middle, and altogether he was 
a most unusual character. 

Informing us that his name was X——, he 
seated us in home-made chairs and proceeded to 
pass around a wicker-covered bottle’ of the 
inevitable habanero. In the course of the ensuing 
conversation we learned that our host was a 
rancher and owner of river-steamers in the states 
of Tabasco and Campeche ;. he was, moreover, 
a graduate of Columbia University—which, of 
course, explained his faultless English. One can 
never tell what will pop up in the wilds ! 

I noticed that a large cabinet-model gramo- 

hone stood on a table in the centre of the hut. 
Ranked by a stack of records from the Argéntine. 
Presently X—— called his “ boy ” and instructed 
him to start playing them. The native’s job was 
to stand there, wind the motor at intervals, and 
change the records. Even in the poorest dwellings, 
incidentally, we frequently came across gramo- 
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phones; when the motor gave out the people 
contrived to get music by turning the crank— 
usually with somewhat melancholy effects ! 
iscovering our new triend was a great 

hunter. we deemed it advisable to mention our 
“museum racket ”—the collection of specimens. 
The Mexican immediately became interested, 
pressing us to stay the night at the hut and then 
pay a few days’ visit to his ranch upstream. He 
would provide a craft that could negotiate the 
rapids, and promised us good sport. This was 
such a wonderful opportunity to carry out our 
original programme that we had to exercise 
considerable restraint not to show too much 
enthusiasm. : 

Darkness falls rapidly in the tropics. We 
had an excellent supper; then the servants 
began to prepare for our night’s rest. Hammocks 
were strung up all over the hut, and we turned in 
early so as to get a good sleep before starting off 
at dawn the following morning. 

The hut possessed no screens, and the 
mosquitoes were almost as noisy as the endless 


tangos which droned out trom the gramophone 
An owl hooted continually somewhere close by ; 
alligators grunted among the reeds. Meanwhile 
the native “ boy ” kept that wretched gramophone 
going ; it moaned and groaned for a full hour 
after we retired! I suppose X—— liked a 
mechanical lullaby, but so far as I was concerned 
the thing had the opposite effect. 


Breakfast next morning—eaten while the 
jungle was still in darkness—consisted of a giant 
pot of steaming coffee, some tortillas, and a long 
platter filled with fried eggs. They were very 
good, and we were all hungry. 

After some discussion a change ot plan was 
agreed upon. Like a good skipper, Strode had 
come to the conclusion that it was his duty to 
remain with the Fortuna, meanwhile attending to 
certain repairs that needed immediate attention. 
Sanford and the boy Holmes volunteered to stay 
behind and help him. This left Hans Nagel, 
Adrian, and myself to accompany X——. e 
wondered just what kind of craft our host 
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intended to use tor navigating the rapids, and 
cold chills ran up and down my spine when I 
thought of tackling that formidable water-slide 
in some primitive native canoe! ` 

Eventually, however, our qualms were set 
at rest; the rancher’s henchmen conducted us 
to a great dug-out forty feet long, hewn from 
some monster mahogany tree and equipped, we 
were glad to observe, with a powerful three- 
cylinder engine. It was odd to see a boat of this 
age-old type carrying a modern motor, but we 
had now ceased to be surprised at such 
anachronisms. 

Bidding our comrades good-bye, we piled 
aboard, swung out into the current, and headed 
upstream just as the sun poked its flaming rim 
above the jungle. Reaching the first stretch of 
rapids, the dug-out slowed down and eventually 
stopped altogether, unable to make headway 
against the swiftly-rushing water. My heart sank ; 
it seemed we were going to be beaten again! 
But I had forgotten four stalwart natives, who 
now sprang into action. Two of them hurried 


“Tnstinctively I 
jumped back, 
firing as I did 


to the bow, carrying long poles. Jabbing around 
on the bottom, one on either side, until they got a 
good grip, they leaned heavily on their poles, 
pushed hard with their bare feet, and started 
moving sternwards. When they reached the 
middle of the craft the other two boys took over, 
repeating the performance until they nearly 


į didn’t. 
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walked overboard; meanwhile the first pair 
started operations at the bow again. Even with 
the motor it was slow going, but we made steady 
headway;and gradually, little by little, fought 
our way through those foaming rapids. Arrived 
in the quieter reaches above, progress was quite 
good, but-the course of the river proved so 
tortuous and the current so swift that it took us. 
three days to reach X: *s ranch. 

The jungle alongside the ever-narrowing 
stream was teeming with wild life. Deer drinking 
at the water’s edge gazed at us without the 
slightest sign of fear; monkeys crowded the 
tree-tops, roaring defiance at the intruders. Some 
of the villagers had told us that X——— was a 
dead shot with the long-barrelled pistol he 
habitually carried, and presently Hans determined 
to test him. 

“ We should like to see you use that gun,” 
he said, smiling. “ Are you good ?” 

“ Pretty fair,” answered the Mexican. “I 
never use a rifle. That reminds me: you want 
specimens. I will shoot a monkey for you ; ‘some 
of these howlers grow to an unusual size.’ 


THE MARKSMAN 

At a gesture from his ham-like hand the 
dug-out was headed for the shore and we crept 
cautiously out into, the thick jungle. We had 
brought our own guns, but- were intent on 
witnessing X ’s marksmanship before attempt- 
ing any shooting ourselves, for all of us were 
notoriously poor shots. 

Monkeys were everywhere. We had expected 
them to vanish at our approach, but they 
The very first round X fired—at a 
big fellow high up in 
a tree—brought the 
creature down stone- 
dead. We imagined the 
sound of the explosion 
would send its com- 
panions scuttling away 
in panic; instead, more 
arrived to discover what 
was going on. The very 
sky seemed to be full 
of- monkeys ! 


One was quite 
enough, we told our 
smiling + host, so we 
headed back to the 


boat. I must admit it 
was a distinct relief 
to leave the deep 


shadows of that twi- 
light jungle and the 
eerie chatterinz of the 
disturbed monkeys. 

Adrian, among 
other things, had been 
a taxidermist in his 
youth, and presently he 
began skinning our prize 
preparatory to stuffing 
it. His usual bad luck 
hadn’t left him, for 
suddenly, while changing his position, he slipped 
and fell overboard! How those native boys 
laughed. -Adrian scrambled back with most 
undignified haste, for alligators were ‘exceedingly 
numerous just there ! 

We saw those repulsive creatures all along 
the river—knobby, log-like monsters, lying 
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perro in the sun on some. sandbank, 
in and half out of the water, or cruising 
slowly along with only their eyes and nostrils 
above the surface. Invariably, as the boat drew 
near, they noiselessly submerged, only to 
reappear a few moments later at another spot. 

Our admiring comments on X——’s shooting 
had evidently pleased him, and presently he 
started giving us further demonstrations of his 
skill. As the dug-out progressed upstream he 
repeatedly knocked birds from tree-tops along 
the shore, never once missing. He did this quite 
casually, dismissing our compliments as un- 
deserved praise. He was undoubtedly the best 
revolver-shot I have ever met, using his 
a fe weapon exactly like a rifle. 

mping beside the river at might was a 
most a. ing experience; we were certainly 
“roughing it”! I had often wondered what it 
would be like to explore a tropical river; now I 
was finding out, and enjoying it immensely. So 
far as food went, we almost lived off the count 
game was so plentiful and tame that it har y 
seemed sporting to shoot it. One afternoon, while 
our native boys were chopping out a campsite 
from the grudging jungle with their long 
machetes, I heard a noise in the undergrowth. My 
curiosity aroused, I cautiously investigated. 
There stood Hans, throwing pieces of rotten wood 
at a chacalaca, which sat calmly on a tree-branch 
not six feet above his head. He was trying to 
get the reluctant bird to fly away so that he could 
shoot it in the accepted fashion with our 
battered .410! 

Our primitive boat stood up splendidly to 
the manifold hazards of that twisting wilderness 
stream. Times innumerable we struck sub- 
merged rocks or logs, scraped bottom in the 
shallows, shipped water in rapids, or crashed into 
fallen trees on sharp bends. Not once, however, 
did the sturdy craft sustain any real damage. 
When the natives of Yucatan build a boat, they 
build for hard work ! 

Towards the end of the third day X—— 
began to show signs of excitement. 

“ Only a few more bends in the river,” he 
told us, his dark eyes sparkling, “ and you will 
see our bamboo landing-dock. The canes grow 
so big here that we sometimes use them as piles.” 

At this juncture our host thought it 
appropriate to drink to the successful outcome of 
our trip and our own good health. Out came the 
habanero, and we solemnly toasted each other, 
, as the perfect host, consuming three 
drinks to our one. At intervals he paced up and 
down the boat impatiently, carrying the wicker- 
covered bottle in his hand and occasionally 
taking a heavy draught. The dug-out moved 
slowly, for the last mile or so had some rough 
water. By the time a small dock came into view 
round a bend, therefore, the big rancher was 
practically intoxicated. 

One of the toughest-looking individuals I 
have ever set eyes on came down to the boat- 
landing to meet us. Heavily bearded and roughly 
dressed, he had two big pistols dangling from his 
belt ; he would have made an ideal villain for a 
Western film. 


A STARTLING EPISODE 

X greeted him, asking several hurried 
questions in Spanish. The man answered with 
seeming reluctance. Then, without warning, we 
found ourselves witnessing a most amazing 
spectacle. Our host’s swarthy face blanched, his 
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lips tightened, and he began to curse ily. 
Next moment he pulled out his pistol, leve it 
at the other man, and fired six shots as fast as he 
could pull trigger ! 

We stood there horrified—too stunned to 
move or speak. When the smoke cleared away, 
the bearded man still stood there, legs wide 
apait, Ba a quite unhurt! And he was 

smiling! We couldn’t understand what 
had happened at all. Was this a — put on for 
our special benefit, or was it the real thing? 
How could this burly ruffian calmly grin at a 
man who, to all appearances, had just done his 
best to kill him ? 

No sort of explanation of this astonishing 
incident was vouchsafed to us at the time, but 
later on we discovered the bearded individual was 

*s ranch foreman, in charge of the whole 
establishment. He told us—and the ranch-hands 
confirmed his statements—that the shooting had 
most assuredly been the real thing. X——, 
overcome by a sudden fit of rage because the 
foreman had failed to carry out an important 
order, had undoubtedly intended to shoot him. 
But luckily, as it happened, the potent | habanero 
had our excitable friend in its grip. “ And, ~ 
everyone knows,” the foreman concluded, “ 
man who sees three targets instead of one Sheds 
very poorly!” Usually a dead shot, the rancher 
had completely missed with every round, 
although his victim stood only a few feet away 
from him. 

We asked the man if he felt any resentment 
over the episode, and the appalling risk he had 
run, but he regarded us with s 

“ Why should I be angry now that it is all 
over and nobody hurt?” he replied. “ Señor 
X: is my friend and my employer.” 

“ But why didn’t you run when he started 
shooting ? ” persisted Hans. 

The foreman shrugged his shoulders in the 
characteristic Mexican way, holding the palms of 
his hands out towards us in a gesture of futility. 

“Well, no: can tell!” he said, slowly. 
“ Maybeso, that way, I run into the bullets! ” 

‘The. following morning, when X—— was 
sober again, he apologized to his lieutenant— 
but he added smilingly that next time he would 
aim better ! 

We greatly enjoyed our brief stay on the 
ranch; I have never met a more gracious and 
thoughtful host. It was well worth the trip just 
to observe how these hardy fellows lived and 
worked in this lonely wilderness outpost. The 
long rides through dense jungles, over grassy 
flats, and across swamps and streams were 
experiences we shall never forget. 


THE JAGUAR-HUNT 

A jaguar-hunt which started shortly after 
dawn was the highlight of our visit. A pack of 
flea-bitten mongrels had been collected and, in 
charge of two native boys, went coursing hither 
and thither through the jungle, sniffing and 
snorting amidst the thick undergrowth. Game 
is plentiful in this region, and cat-tracks were 
found within a mile of the ranch-house. Once our 
assorted “ hounds ” picked up a hot trial we had 
our work cut out to fight our way through the 
tangled vegetation in order to keep up with them. 
Here and there the natives had to hack a passage 
with their machetes. Meanwhile, voracious 
mosquitoes were hunting us ! 

Before long a snarling ocelot was brought to 
bay in a tree, where he glowered at us savagely 


“ Strode grabbed the flaming skillet and threw 
the whole outfit over the side.” 


from his lofty perch. With one accord we left 
him to our host. X—— pulled a bottle from his 
hip pocket, took a long drink, and grinned at 
us amiably. 

“Just to steady the hand,” he explained. 
Then his big pistol spoke and the cat tumbled 
out of the tree, dead. The man’s markmanship 
was amazing. 

Almost immediately we struck another trail, 
and after studying it for a moment the rancher 
turned to us excitedly. 

“ El tigre!” he cried, and went on to tell 
us something about the jaguar, the largest of the 
American cats—the third biggest, in fact, of the 
entire feline family. There were plenty of 
jaguars in these gloomy jungles; we had seen 
no fewer than nine pelts tacked up in the hut of 
one of the ranch-hands. 

After a hectic hour’s chase through tangled 
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vines and undergrowth so 
dense that it shut out the 
light, our quarry was 
brought to bay in the 
open—a great brute which 
looked particularly vicious. 

X smiled at us 
benignly. 

“This: times- bhe 
announced, “it is your 
honour!” As he spoke he 
bowed to Hans, whereupon a most peculiar 
expression swept over our comrade’s face. Hans 
had fired his Luger at all sorts of small animals, 
but he didn’t seem at all anxious to start on big 
game. 

Nevertheless, he wasn’t going to back out, 
but took careful aim and fired. As his gun roared 
the big cat recoiled, with a blood-curdling snarl, 
tensed its powerful muscles, and leaped straight 
at me! That was a terrifying moment; I was 
taken completely by surprise. Instinctively I 
jumped back, firing as I did so; then my heel 
caught on a tree-root and I fell full-length. 
“ This is my finish! ”’ I told myself. 

Very fortunately for me, however, the 
wounded jaguar had sprung short. Guns cracked 
all round, the wildly-excited dogs dashed in, 
and almost before I could pick myself up the big 
cat was dead. After that narrow shave J was 
the person who needed a drink from our host’s 
bottle ! 

When the time came for us to leave the ranch 
I can truthfully say we were exceedingly sorry 
to go. It was wild, savage, incredibly lonely 
country, but during our short stay we had come 
All the same, we were secretly glad 
to get out with whole skins; we were none too 
sure how long our immunity from accident would 
last if we stayed! The local folk didn’t seem to 
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worry much about the ever-present dangers ; 
apparently they attached little value to human 
life, and we greenhorns were kept in a constant 
state of anxiety, wondering what would happen 
next. 

The upstream journey had been a slow 
business, accomplished in laborious stages, but 
the’ return trip was very different; with the 
engine reinforced by the swift current we travelled 
at a speed that seemed positively alarming. The 
stream was narrow, and many times, trying to 
take a sharp bend, it proved impossible to swing 
the clumsy craft’s bow quickly enough; she 
would plough deep into the muddy bank, upset- 
ting everyone and everything. It was very 
fortunate for us that we did not hit a rock or 
a big tree when these incidents occurred. 


A MEAL TO REMEMBER 

After a while the motor began to give trouble. 
Tying up to the bank, the rancher started tinker- 
ing with it. Meanwhile Adrian took a rifle and 
went for a short walk, returning almost immedi- 
ately with a young buck. Our four natives 
were very pleased ; while two of them skinned 
the animal the others dug a pit and made a 
fire. Red-hot embers were placed in the bottom 
of the hole and a thin layer of soil spread over 
them; then small chunks of the meat were 
wrapped in banana leaves and laid on top. 
Eventually the entire pit was lightly covered with 
earth and a fire kept burning on top for several 
hours. Some people find venison too dry for 
their liking, but anyone who has tasted it cooked 
in this native fashion will agree with me that it is 
delicious. 

X—— had the motor in order again long 
before that delectable meal was ready, but he 
showed no anxiety to continue our journey. 
That is a Yucatecan characteristic which I 
greatly admire ; time means very little to these 
amiable people, and they have no intention of 
letting themselves become slaves to the clock. 

After a feast I shall long remember, washed 
down with habanero that never tasted better, we 
returned to the boat and resumed our interrupted 
trip to the village. We arrived just before 
sunset, to find the Fortuna and our. companions 
awaiting us, It gave us a lot of pleasure to tell 
them just what they had missed—the most 
interesting and exciting phase of the entire cruise. 

The rancher was obviously delighted to 
have provided us with so much enjoyment, 
and readily accepted our invitation to accompany 
us on our return journey as far as V——, ‘his 
permanent home, which lay on our course. 
Arrived back in Carmen, we were rapturously 
greeted by our friends there ; from the fuss they 
made of us one might have thought we had come 
back from Darkest Africa! The following morn- 
ing the laughing native women once again swam 
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round our boat in a state of nature, but we were 
now getting accustomed to this sort of thing. 

After breakfast we set sail for V——, 
accomplishing the trip without incident. When 
we edged gently in to the dock we found that 
the natives were catching catfish—using bananas 
for bait! The explanation for this was very 
interesting. The river-steamers, it appears, 
never carry ripe bananas, which would quickly 
go bad; all bunches considered too mature for 
shipment are tossed overboard. The hungry 
catfish started nibbling at the discarded fruit, 
and eventually acquired a great liking for it. 
Several of the men we saw caught fine specimens 
weighing from ten to fifteen pounds apiece. 

The rancher took on a new aspect as he 
neared home. He stopped drinking, discarded 
his cherished revolver, and carefully trimmed 
his moustache. We learned that he lived very 
quietly as a rule, but when on jungle trips 
change his ways and liked his habanero. His 
house almost took our breath away; it was a 
veritable tropical palace, most luxuriously 
equipped and furnished. There could be no 
doubt at all that X— was not only a very fine 
fellow and the ideal host but also a wealthy and 
influential man. We took leave of him with 
real regret, and as the little Fortuna moved slowly 
away X—— stood on the dock waving farewell. 

“ Come back soon!” he called to us. ‘“‘ So 
far I have shown you nothing!” 

That return journey was nothing like so 
eventful as the outward voyage; we had now 
learned a little more about seamanship and at 
least knew what not to do. Young Holmes was 
put ashore at Tampico, hugely delighted with his 
adventures. Thence, all the way back to Galve- 
ston, the weather proved amazingly calm. The 
air was so still, in fact, that the sails were practi- 
cally useless; we had to rely on the engine. 
Every morning we collected flying-fish from the 
deck and cockpit, and we watched these strange 
creatures for hours as they skimmed along the 
surap evading the larger fish that pursued 

em. 

Chugging along in this quiet fashion, we 
eventually reached our home port, our dream- 
cruise ended. During that memorable eight 
weeks we had achieved our purpose, accumulating 
a store of experiences that would provide vivid 
memories ‘for the rest. of our lives. We had 
widened our horizons, toughened our muscles, 
and acquired a new outlook. 

Even now I often go over our trip in retro- 
spect. At night, when sleep proves elusive, I 
picture myself aboard the Fortuna or in the jungle 
again and hear. X— calling: “Come back 
soon ! ”? 

That’s the worst of adventure ; once you’ve 


‘had a taste of it you always long to return for 


more. And some day I will! 


A EEP in the 
highlands 
of the Re- 

VA public of 
Guatemala, 


hemmed in 
on all sides 


By CRIS NORLUND 


Although the Guatemalan Indians occupy a far 
more advanced position in the life of their 
country than is the case in any other Central 
American Republic, they still remain a race 
apart. Here are some interesting glimpses of 


to them in other parts 
of the world. On 
several occasions I 
actually heard bus- 
drivers on the same 
run hotly disputing 
the distance between 


by majestic 
mountains, 
lies the nat- 
ional pride of the Guatemaltecos—Lake Atitlán, 
a great sheet of dark-blue water seldom rippled 
by rough winds. Mirrored in its glassy surface 
are three mighty volcanoes, perfect cones with 
smoothly-sloping contours. Every now and again 
they smoke slightly, as if to remind puny man 
that they are not extinct, but merely sleeping. 

Lake Atitlhin—proudly (if somewhat errone- 
ously) known as the “‘ Lake Como of Guatemala,” 
owing to the intense blue of its water—is situated 
at an altitude of more than five thousand feet. 
It is said to be extremely deep, but estimates as 
to this vary between three hundred and six 
hundred feet. In Guatemala, however, figures 
are perfectly meaningless; distances and time 
lose all but a fraction of the importance attached 


these colourful people 


two points, although 
they cover it several 
times a day! Nowhere 
do the local folk seem to have the slightest idea 
of just how far it is to the next village. Ask 
ten different persons, and you will receive 
ten different answers ! 

The most interesting feature about Lake 
Atitlán is its almost uncanny “liveness.” It 
constantly grows and diminishes, apparently not 
in the least influenced by seasonal changes. At 
the end of the dry season, for instance, the water- 
mark around the lake may be ten yards higher 
than after the heavy rains! The water- 
circulation is kept up by subterranean inlets and 
outlets, but their exact location has never been 
discovered, although the local Indians avoid a 
certain spot near the town of Santiago, where 
canoes are known to have capsized and been 


Lake Atitlan is surrounded by majestic mountains. 
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sucked down. This would seem to indicate the 
presence of a strong outgoing current, but the 
calm surtace in no way betrays its existence ; 
there are no eddies or whirlpools, and the 
traveller can paddle al} unsuspecting into an 
area where death may very well be lurking. 
All along the periphery of Lake Atitlan lie 
Indian villages—thirteen of them, to be precise— 
some clinging precariously to steep cliffs, others 
sprawling comfortably at the mouth of narrow 
valleys which lead down to the water. The 


latter habitations invariably nestle among a 
variety of trees and flowering bushes, while the 
“ cliff-dwellers’ ?” eyries cling for dear life to the 
dry shrubbery covering the mountains. Most of 
the village names are Spanish, with the New 
The Apostles 


Testament a favourite source. 
must have appealed 
strongly to the 
original name-givers, 
for six of them are 
commemorated by 
Atitlan villages—San 
Antonio, San Lucas, 
San Pedro, San Pablo, 
San Marcos and San 
Jorge. The remain- 
ing six Apostles have 
not experienced 
similar popularity, 
for their places have 
been taken by other 
and lesser personages, 
some of Indian origin. 

All the com- 
munities, oddly 
enough, speak dif- 
ferent dialects ; there 
is sufficient similarity 
between them, how- 
ever, for the people 
to understand one 
anothet with ease. 
Zuduhil, spoken in 
Santiago, at the 
southern tip of the 
lake, and Cachicail, 
in Panajachel, on its 
northern shore, are 
the two most im- 
portant. The Zudu- 
hils and the 
Cachicails, together 
with the Quichés 
(living in territories 
north-north-west of 
Lake Atitlán), were 
formerly powerful 
tribes—probably off- 
shoots of the Mexican 
Toltecs—just as all 
Guatemalan Indians are descendants of Mexican 
tribes which, ages ago, invaded and took posses- 
sion of what is known to-day as Guatemala. 

Some Guatemalan authorities on Indian 
dffairs—actuated, I suspect, by political jealousy 
—maintain the reverse ; that all Mexican Indians 
originally came-from Guatemala ! 

Misguided patriotism quite apart, the present- 
day Guatemalan Indian is a colourful, hard- 
working and thrifty person, with quite a lot of 
intelligence and a flair for humour. Various 
trades are followed in different parts of the 
country, one region being the centre of the pottery 
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industry, another ot weaving, and so on. Lake 
Atitlan is no exception; while San Pedro- and 
Santa Clara produce rope, bags, mats and ham- 
mocks (made of maguey-fibres), other villages 
specialise in pottery or weaving. 

In all the communities, however, women 
make clothes for the entire family; if there are 
any surplus skirts, blouses, shirts, and trousers, 
they are sold in the market at Santiago, which is 
the largest of the thirteen villages and the 
natural centre of the region. Exquisite designs and 
colours, varying with each locality, characterise 
both men’s and women’s apparel. The dyes are 
made from plants growing in the Lake Atitlán 
area, but their manufacture is a closely-guarded 
secret. They are marvellously pure, and neither 
fade nor wash-out. Unfortunately, here, as every- 


“ Indians laden like pack-mules.” 


These pedlars carry 1001b. 
loads a distance of twenty- 
five miles ! 


where, international 
“ civilization,” with its 
ready-made products, con- 
stitutes a strong competi- 
tor to the native process 
of dye-making, which is 
both difficult and time- 
consuming, 


When the women are 
not busy spinning or 
weaving, the kitchens 
occupy their time, or 
they may go down to 
the lake to fetch water or 
wash the family clothes— 
and themselves. The 
Atitlán Indians are fairly 
clean as to their persons 
and clothes, but their 
ideas of hygiene leave 
something to be desired. 
Pigs, chickens and flea- 
ridden mongrel dogs 
wander about completely 
unrestrained, both in the 
village stréets and in the 
courtyards of houses. To 
enter an Indian home 
you have often to step 
over sleeping pigs or chase 
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away a flock of 
chickens. Not one 
single dwelling pos- 
sesses sanitation in 
even the crudest form. 

Several times a 
day small crowds of 
vividly-dressed 
women and girls go 
down to the shore 
and back, shuffling 
along with huge 
water - containers 
gracefully balanced 
on their heads. Re- 
turned to the 
kitchens, they set 
about the important 
task of cooking food 
for from ten to 
fifteen hungry 
mouths — those of 
husbands, children, 
grand-children, and 
“in - laws.”  AÍl 
morning one can hear 
the clap-clap of their 
hands, patting ‘¢or- 
tillas—flat, circular 
pancakes of sour 
corn-flour. The food 
of these Indians 
wouldn’t exactly 
tempt our palates, 
and their diet is 
poor, consisting 
mainly of the ever- 
present frijoles 
(black beans), sundry 
other long - boiled 
vegetables, some fish, 
a little meat, and 
tortillas, sometimes 
rounded off with a 
couple of bananas. 
The latter, however, 
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wall nearer to the shore by rolling 
it in the water, until finally the 
enclosed area is literally solid’ with 
squirming fish, which are easily scooped 
up into flat baskets. 

For some very peculiar reason 
Lake Atitlán contains not a single large 
fish, but abounds in smaller varieties. 
Several of them would delight the 
admirer of tropical fish. 

There is a little cichlid, for instance, 
white-and-black striped, which loves 
to “graze”? on flat stones, where it 
nibbles alge in company with tooth- 
carps of the genus Limia.. Another 
dainty little creature, possibly a characid, 
darts in and out between the boulders 
in schools. All these species are so 
smali that nobody would bother to 
tackle them with fork and knife, but 
the Indians solve the problem neatly by 
sun-drying and salting them and eating 
them whole—bones, eyes, fins and all! 

The various village products, 
representing the combined efforts of 
husband, wife and children, are sold 
at the Santiago market, which is 
held several times a week. Male 
Indians from all over the country- 
side stream into town laden like 
pack-mules. Some of them carry ab- 
solutely incredible loads—wooden racks 
weighed down with several rows of 
large earthenware jars and pots, great 
cases of vegetables, or huge basxets 
packed with live chickens or turkeys. 
Many of them cover fantastic distances - 
on foot; they come down to Santiago 
from the other side of the lake, a 
Native children in a San Pedro clothes-washing poo! tramp of about twenty-five miles, often 

with as much as too lb. on their 
backs. Their burdens are held in 
are very scarce in the highlands, and fruit in place by a broad band around their foreheads, 
general is expensive. ard it is really wonderful to. watch their 

While the women, as befits them, take care of muscles bulging under the heavy strain. The 
the home, the men 
tackle the job of 
providing a liveli- 
hood for their 
families — which, 
with their meagre 
resourcés, is cer- 
tainly not an en- 
viable business. 
Some of them tend 
cattle, others cul- 
tivate the soil, while 
yet others earn a 
living from the lake, 
which is rich in 
fish. About ten 
yards from the 
shore the fishermen 
make little enclo- 
sures with walls of 
weeds and water- 
plants, leaving a 
narrow opening. 
The fish enter. to 
bask in the warm, 
shallow water, and 
when the trap is full 
the opening is 
closed. The fisher- 
men then move the Market-day in Santiago. 
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Preparing an enclosure of weeds and water-plants for catching fish 


more prosperous Indians take their goods to 
market in cayoucs—large canoes, paddled by 
five or more men, which ply regularly between 
the villages and Santiago. ; 

Market-day in Santiago is a merry affair, 
and provides a veritable feast of colour. The 
villagers are easily recognized by their different 
costumes. The Santiago women wear white 
blouses and red skirts; the men and boys from 
San Pedro sport dazzling shirts and white 
trousers, decorated with multi-coloured polka 
dots; while the men from Panajachel stand out 
in their jazz-patterned shirts, often worn under a 
dark-blue jacket. 

When all the goods have been sołd, the 
newly-acquired wealth quickly transforms itself 
into some badly-needed article, either for the 
home, field, or for the womenfolk. In some 
cases part of the profits goes into Aguardiente 
Sololá, a horrible-tasting ccacoction suggestive 
of denatured spirits. In this potent poison the 
Indian’s troubles are quickly drowned and the 
daily grind temporarily becomes a joyful dance. 

Market day, however, is not the only excuse 


for a little rowdyism; innumerable fiestas 
provide excellent opportunities for merry- 
making. Many of these festivals have their 
origin in religion, and long processions, in which 
elaborate wax representations of the Saints 
figure prominently, wind their weary way along 
dusty streets lined by enthusiastic crowds. 
Officially, the Indians of Guatemala are 
Catholics. Although they go piously to church 
on Sundays, it is the colourful pageantry con- 
nected with the Catholic faith that mainly appeals 
to them, and centuries-old pagan ideas prevail 
to a very large extent. In secluded spots, such 
as hidden caves, etc., well away from the villages, 
stand small altars and sacrificial stones that 
non-Indians are seldom allowed to see. In the 
bad old days the Atitlán Indians sacrificed young 
maidens to the San Pedro volcano by hurling 
them into the crater, but to-day their blood- 
thirsty tribal gods have to be content with a 
scrawny chicken or even fruit and flowers. The 
witch-doctor still exercises a certain influence 
amongst the unsophisticated, although to what 
extent it is difficult for outsiders to determine. 


A GUATEMALAN REVOLUTION 


WIDE WORLD “sequels” continue to turn up 
in ever-increasing numbers and from most 
unexpected sources. Mr. Norlund’s article was 
-hardly in type before Messrs. William Heinemann, 
Ltd., the well-known publishers, kindly sent us 
a copy of a report from their representative, 
Mr. Grepe, who lately paid a visit to Guatemala. 
The following extract will be found of interest. 

“I arrived in Guatemala City two hours 
before a revolution—an activity which, during 
recent months, has achieved considerable 
popularity in Central America. There was a 
lot ofwild shooting in the capital for twenty-four 
hours, and a few bombs were dropped. The 
casualties were mainly among disinterested 
civilians. 

“ It is impossible for the Anglo-Saxon to 
understand the political factors in Latin America, 
but, generally speaking, the higher posts are 


extremely lucrative, and the only qualifications 
for candidates . . . are that they should not be 
hampered by such scruples -as honesty, 
consideration for human life, etc. To be able 
to read and write is an advantage! The population 
are merely pawns in the political game, and are 
easily swayed by soap-box methods. 

“ In this Guatemala revolution, 99 per cent. 
of the people could not even suggest who was 
leading the rebels, who consisted mainly of the 
Guardia de Honor, the President’s personal troops. 
Casualties might have been greater if the Air 
Force, which happened to be on the Government 
side, had not kept their bomb-fuses in the 
barracks of the Guardia de Honor. Owing to 
this fact they had to buy fuses from El Salvador 
before they could drop any bombs ! ‘ 

“ The effect of the revolution was two days 
wasted.” 


OuUN TAIN 
RESCUE 


Told by PETER BIRRELL and set down by DAVID MARTIN 


Overseas readers sometimes get the impression that “ nothing exciting ever happens in Britain.” 


This vivid stor 
adventure on 


should go some way towards disillusioning them. It 
idean nam Bian, the loftiest mountain in Argyllshire, Scotland. and -the ` 


deals with a night 


scene of several climbing fatalities. 


T was the end of Decem- 
ber, 1946, and I was 
sitting in the 9.15 a.m. 
bus to Arrochar, at the 
head of Loch Long, 
Dunbartonshire, feeling 
life was pleasant indeed. 
I was going back to 
scramble about my be- 
loved Scottish moun- 


tains, accompanied by Doris, my sweetheart, and 
my bosom friend Rossi. Moreover, I looked 
- forward to meeting another good comrade, 
David Martin. He was rumoured to be at 
Arrochar, and would certainly join us on our 
climbs. 

This trip of mine, being totally unexpected, 


“Floundering back to 
one another, we met on 
the peni vid 


had been arranged very hurriedly. The large 
engineering firm in Sheffield for which I worked 
was not in the habit of giving its employees 
“ buckshee ” leave in addition to their holidays, 
but a wrenched back-muscle—and possibly a 
shrewd suspicion that I was homesick for my 
native hills—had induced a kindly Welfare nurse 
to sign a chit suggesting I should have a week’s 
rest. This was duly granted, much to the 
disgust of my foreman! Forthwith I fixed up a 
little winter excursion, with some easy climbing 
in view by way of healthful exercise. 


MOUNTAIN RESCUE 


Arrived at Arrochar, 
we stepped out into the 


keen, frosty air to be 

dazzled by the magnifi- 

4 cence of the snow-covered 

Cobbler (2,891ft.)—a miniature Jungfrau, Monch, 
and Matterhorn rolled into one. 

We went along to see the Youth Hostel 
warden, Bill McNeil, who would know the 
whereabouts of David Martin. He met us with 
his usually cheery smile and, in reply to our 
inquiry, led us out of his office into the sunlight. 
Pausing to accustom his eyes to the brilliant light, 
he gazed keenly out over the hills. 

“ There he is,” he said at length, pointing. 
* Just beyond the Forestry fence. See—on the 
snow-line.” 

We all shouted loudly, and were rewarded 
by seeing three black specks turn round, wave to 
us, and then move on. We couldn’t blame them, 
for it was a glorious day, and if Doris and I 
hadn’t been weary after our long overnight journey 
from Sheffield we should have joined them. Rossi 
suggested this, but was voted down by two tired 
lovers who spent the rest of the afternoon sitting 
in the winter sunshine, muffled up in mountaineer- 
ing kit, reading the Sunday papers. Meanwhile 


Rossi stripped to the waist and worked off some 
of his superfluous energy by sawing logs for the 
warden’s stove. 

At 4.30 p.m., David Martin and his compan- 
ions returned, glowing from exertion and sunshine, 
and delighted to discover that Doris had thought- 
fully made tea for them. Much to our mutual 
regret, however, David was unable to accept our 
invitation to accompany us to Glencoe. 

“My boots are being  re-nailed at 
Timpson’s,” he explained; “you can’t mess 
about Glencoe without nails.” Half an hour 
later Alan Gardner, another possible recruit, 
ruefully announced that his boots had been 
stolen! That was that; our party would have to 
consist of just the three of us—Doris, Rossi, 
and myself. 

Before we left I persuaded David to lend 
me his ice-axe, and later that evening, as you will 
presently learn, I had good cause to bless his good 
nature. 

At six o’clock we boarded the connection for 
Glencoe, our earlier high spirits somewhat 
damped. because Martin and Gardner weren’t 
with us, added to which the wind had 
swung to the north and was blowing pretty 
strongly. 
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This, in Argyll, usually means a storm and bad 
climbing weather. The irrepressible Rossi, 
however, remained as light-hearted as ever; 
minor disappointments never seem to affect 
him. 
By the time we disembarked at Glencoe it 
was almost dark. The black buttresses of Aonach 
Dubh loomed above us, their show-grizzled 
crown and gullies towering starkly against the 
inky sky. 

“Ooh!” whispered Doris, greatly impressed, 
“ Aren’t they big?” They certainly looked 
enormous after the gentle eminences of the Peak 
District, to which she was accustomed, but Rossi 
—who had climbed in Switzerland—merely 
snorted “‘ Pimples!” and forthwith ushered 
us into the Clachaig Inn. 

Here we found ourselves greeted with un- 
accustomed warmth. ; 

“ Jist the fellows we were looking for!” 
cried the barman, in relieved tones. ‘‘ There’s a 
puir lassie up the hill with a broken leg. She’s 
been there since four this afternoon, and we’ve 
seen nae sign ©’ the rescue-party yet ! ” 

This was a challenge, of course, that simply 
couldn’t be ignored, and we immediately got busy. 
First-aid equipment was quickly selected from 
the hotel store—a large sheet of sail-cloth; a 
sleeping-bag ; a hypodermic syringe and seda- 
tive; sulphanomide powder; bandages; some 
sandwiches and other necessities. Rossi, with 
characteristic thoroughness, soon eliminated 
everything superfluous and divided what was 
left into two parcels, thrusting the heavier 
one—likewise characteristically !—into my 
rucksack! - 

We were told we could get full details as to 
the situation from a girl at the Youth Hostel 
who had witnessed the accident, and someone 
took us down there to interview her. 

In course of conversation with the young 
lady we soon discovered that the mishap was 
the not-unusual result 
of an over-confident 
student climber, G—— 
by name, escorting 
some totally-inexperi- 
enced girls up to the 

eak of Bidean nam 

ian (3,766ft.). By the , 
time they started to 
return the snow had 
frozen, and the girls 
—whose boots were 
not nailed—found it 
increasingly difficult to 
maintain their footing. 
Had G—— been roped 
to his party he might 
have given them enough 
confidence to stand up- 
right, which is the 
only way to preserve 
one’s equilibrium, but 
unfortunately he hadn’t 
a rope. 

Suddenly one poor 
girl slipped, hurtling 
away down the slope 
and crashing some two 
hundred feet below. 
There she still lay 
apparently very severe~ 


David Martin (left) and Rossi, 
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ly injured, with the anxious G—— on guard in 
case she became delirious and tried to cri wl. 
The rest of the girls, badly shaken, had somehow 
made their way down the mountain without a 
leader, lucky to escape further accident. 

Our informant was obviously unused to 
mountains or climbing, and naturally some- 
what vague in her topography. I deduced from 
her description, however, that the injured girl 
must be on the col between Bidean nam Bian 
and Aonach Dubh. 

By this time poor Doris was looking rather 
worried ; she didn’t like the idea of Rossi and I 
scaling the stark heights of Glencoe on such a 
night. It was certainly not a particularly auspici- 
ous start for our little holiday ' But she made no 
attempt to dissuade us; she realized where our 
duty lay, and told us she would be waiting for us 
at the hostel. 

Presently a police-car arrived, with Sergeant 
Swinton driving, and Rossi and I clambered in, 
thankful to be saved the two-mile trudge to the 
feet of the “ Sisters of Glencoe.” Once out in the 
open we soon became aware the threatened storm 
had arrived. The night was so black that the head- 
lights seemed ineffectual; sleet lashed noisily 
against the windows, and every now and again 
buffets of wind shook the car angrily. 

Nobody spoke much—not even my usually- 
exuberant friend. Reaching the gate of Elliot’s 
farm, we reluctantly stepped out into the gale. 
Sergeant Swinton yelled something, but. the 
wind carried his words away. Nodding silently, 
we trudged off. 

During the three-hundred-yard walk to the 
farmhouse we got thoroughly soaked, but 
realizing grimly that if we weakened now we 
should never make the climb, we strode doggedly 
on past the lighted windows, with their tantalizing 
suggestion of warmth and comfort. We stumbled 
forward for another seven hundred feet, 
negotiating precipitous screes by the light of 
our torches, and then mine suddenly gave 
out ! 

We speedily dis- 
covered it was hopeless 
to proceed with only 
one light and so, curs- 
ing our bad luck, we 
turned round and 
slithered down the 
screes back to the 
farm. 

Here the fault was 
diagnosed as a burnt- 
out bulb, which was 
replaced as we stood 
dripping in the kitchen. 
Already, I noted un- 
easily, we were being 
treated as potential 
heroes! There could 
be no retreat, and once 
again we scaled those 
toilsome screes. 

Two hundred feet 
higher the going 
levelled-out somewhat 
and, splashing across 
the many tributaries of 
the main stream, we be- 
gan to feel a little more 
comfortable. Soon, 
however, the ground 


became broken again, and the 
wind rose to gale force. Flurries 
of hail stung our faces, turning 
us off our course. Here and 
there we struck patches of wet 
snow, through which we plunged 
knee-deep, using our ice-axes 
to steady ourselves. 

In the middle of one ot 
the squalls of hail and sleet a 
black chasm suddenly appeared 
in front. I recognized at once 
that this must be the course o! 
the main burn, which hereabouts 
split into two branches, Clamber- 
ing down to the shallow stream, 
I splashed through the icy 
torrent, too wet now to trouble 
about stepping-stones. Avoiding 
the point of the triangle that 
divided the twe brooks, 
I clambered up the 
left-hand bank of the 
Aonach Dubh burn and, 
somewhat out of breath, 
turned to look for my 
companion. But he had 
vanished ! 

Yelling was point- 
less in such a gale, so 1 
swung my torch in wide 
circles, finally switching 
it off. Far away up on the right-hand bank of the 
other burn I caught a glimpse of Rossi’s torch, 
frantically waving. This was certainly no place 
to be alone ! 

Floundering back to one another, we met 
on the peninsula separating the two burns. 
Here, when the wind and sleet allowed, we 
proceeded to engage in a heated debate as to 
the correct route! The strained back responsible 
for my holiday was now beginning to ache, and 
I was in a distinctly bad temper. 

I carefully explained my own theory as to 
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the streams, adding that | could prove my 
statements if we could only get a glimpse 
of: the Diamond Buttress, for we both 
agreed the injured girl must be lying to 
ihe left of that rocky eminence. The point 
n. dispute was as to exactly where we 
tood in relation to this landmark. Rossi 
as Convinced we were too far to the left. 

he mountain, he stressed, had a thousand 
rooks which—atter three years’ absence 
trom the district—we could not distinguish 
from ene another in the darkness. This 
was a good argument, and eventually I 
reluctantly gave. way, although I knew 
I was right. 

Rossi started off again at a great pace. 
in my weakened state, with a sore back 
(and what I felt sure was the heavier pack !) 
I was frequently forced to stop in order 
to recover my breath. Whenever I did 
this Rossi, not wishing to be left alone in 
a blizzard, promptly retraced his steps. 
During one of these halts I was sitting 
down when the snow (which had gradually 
replaced the sleet as we got higher) 


“42 


“ There was something waving two hundred feet higher up.” 


suddenly stopped, and simultaneously a bank of 
black cloud blew away from the face of Bidean. 
My heart jumped—there was the Diamond 
Buttress ! 

“ Look, 
“ Look ! » 

There was no room. for argument. The 
blackest of rock, hung with icicles and crowned 
with virgin snow, that unmistakable landmark 
stood out forbiddingly against an indigo sky. 
And we were to the right of it, as I had claimed ! 

Silently, and at a slightly slower pace, my 


Rossi!” I yelled, exultantly. 
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companion started to traverse to the left. I 
swung in behind, planting my feet in the holes 
left by his boots in the snow, which was now 
quite deep. Presently we crossed a gully of 
soft avalanche snow, chest-high and floury. 
Halfway through I could have lain down and 
slept; I was so dreadfully tired. On the other 
side we struck something much worse—a patch 
of crusty stuff that gave us many. nasty falls. 
At last, however, we reached “ good” snow 
and crunched on fairly happily, the wind being 
now behind us and helping us a little. 


All too soon that snow-slope grew steeper 
and harder; Rossi’s axe carved steps so far 
apart that I couldn’t use them, but had to make 
my own. But I didn’t mind; the exertion 
warmed my hands, which had been alternately 
frozen holding the torch. I thought enviously 
of Martin’s headstrap light, and wished I’d 
borrowed it as well as the ice-axe. 


Higher and higher we climbed.... Surely 
we must be near the place now ? We stopped for 
a parley, agreeing that a cast to the right ought 
to bring us very near our objective. While we 
talked the sky cleared again; we straightened 
up and peered anxiously aloft. For the second 
time that night the weather had given us a lucky 
break. The beam of Rossi’s big torch stabbed 
far out into the gloom like a miniature searchlight, 
illuminating grotesque rocks and icicles. Higher 
yet it swung, to the utmost limit of its range. . . 
What was that? Again the beam swept. to the 
extremity of its perimeter. . . . There was 
something waving two hundred feet higher up, 
directly above us—an arm ! 

Using his last reserves of strength, Rossi 
plunged ahead, relying entirely on his ice-axe. 
I followed more soberly, but what with falls 
and sliding back my friend lost so much ground 
that we reached our goal together. 

We knew, of course, that young G—— had 
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remained with the injured girl, but we had been 
so full of the “ maiden in distress” idea that 
now we were quite surprised to come upon 
him. 

The poor fellow looked haggard and ill— 
as well he might, after his trying ordeal. 

“ Did you no’ hear me shouting ? ” he asked. 

If wed had any breath left we should 
have laughed, for in that howling gale an air-raid 
siren would have been a mere whisper. 

Viewed in the light of our torches, the 
unfortunate girl resembled a surprisingly small 
bundle of rags. The pair of them were huddled 
behind some boulders—the remains of an old 
sheep-shelter. When Rossi swept the beam 
across the patient’s pallid face she smiled up at 
him wanly. “She's pretty,” I thought, “ but 
not so sturdy as Doris.” 

“What time is it?” she asked, though 
we knew she didn’t really care any longer now 
that rescue was near, 

Rossi, luckily, was an acknowledged expert 
at first-aid. He passed me his torch, and I 
directed the beams of both torches on to the 
bloodstained scarf wound round the damaged 
leg. Then, slowly and tenderly, he uncovered 
the injured limb—a dreadful sight... . 

Though I felt horribly sick, I could not 
tear my eyes away as my companion methodically 
laid out the bandages, scissors, and sulphano- 
mide powder, heedless of the snowflakes that 
drifted down around him. Very skilfully he 
administered the sedative with the hypodermic ; 
then he quickly got down to work and soon, as 
it seemed, the shattered leg was neatly bandaged. 
Our patient was then edged, little by little, into 
the eiderdown sleeping-bag, and the sailcloth 
erected tent-fashion to protect her. I was so 
absorbed that it was some minutes before I 
became aware of the fact that Rossi had crawled 


The mountains which figure in this story. 


_ AONACH DUBH 


PEAK OF BIDEAN N 
SCENE OF ACCIDENT 


They present a very different picture in winter-time. 


under this extemporized f 
shelter at one side while | 
G——— was already 
ensconced on the other, 
leaving me—literally— 
“out in the cold, cold 
snow.” 

Rossi grinned up 
at me. “ Better toddle 
off down and guide the 
stretcher-bearers up, 
Peter,” he said. “As 
the first-aid man I’ve 
got to stay here and look 
after the patient!” 

There was nothing 
more to be said, so I 
turned wearily away and 
began to edge down that 
steep snow-face. The 
wind, taking advantage 
of my weakness, pro- 
ceeded to buffet me 
mercilessly. The in- 
creasing discomfort made 
me reckless. So far as I 


could remember, this 
snow-slope levelled off 
about three hundred 


feet lower down. Why 
the blazes shouldn’t I 
slide the distance ? 
Thrusting the torch into 
my pocket, I sat down, 
tucked David’s ice-axe 
athwart my body, under 
one arm-pit, and, using 
it as a brake, glissaded 
off through the whirling 
snow-flakes. It was a 
suicidal thing to do, of 
course, but just then I 
suspect I wasn’t quite 
myself. 

Quickly gathering 
speed on the steep slope, 
I hurtled down fast, 
occasionally striking pro- 
jecting rocks. Very soon 
I lost control and started 
rolling, the boulders now 
hitting my head and 
elbows and rousing me 
to full consciousness 
of my peril. I jabbed with the ice-axe and kicked 
with my toes, desperately anxious to halt that 
headlong rush. Eventually I was able to pull up 
and, leaning heavily on the axe, scraped the 
clinging snow from my neck and ears. 

The torch, fortunately, was unharmed, and 
I started off again very warily, trying to locate our 
upward tracks as some sort of guide. But I 
couldn’t find them; new snow lay everywhere, 
and all I could do was to continue the descent, 
facing a blank wall of falling flakes which the 
beam of the torch could hardly pierce. Crunch ! 
I sank up to my waist. This, I thought, must 
be the crusty snow we had crossed coming up; 
I must turn sharp right to avoid that gulley of 
avalanche stuff, and then left until I hit the 
burn. 

I reached the watercourse more quickly 
than I had anticipated, for by this time all the 
black patches round the burn had been obliterated 
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PEAK OF BIDEAN NAM BIAN : 
SCENE OF ACCIDENT 


Ihe rescuers climbed this rugged snow-covered mountain by night, 
in the midst of a winter storm. % ; 


by fresh snow; even the boulders protruding 
from the water had white wigs on their brows. 
The bitter cold was now beginning to tell upon 
me, and I had developed a shiver, but neverthe- 
less I waded the burn rather than risk falling 
headlong off the icy stepping-stones. Scramb- 
ling painfully up the steep bank on the other side, 
I stumbled over the final patches of broken 
ground to a level sheep-track, exceedingly 
thankful for the easier going. 

Was that a light? Yes, it was, bobbing up 
and down two hundred yards away. Behind it, 
still further distant, were six or seven other lights. 
The stretcher-bearers! Greatly heartened, I 
broke into a sort of trot, and was soon talking to 
Dr. Duff, describing exactly where the poor girl 
lay and offering to guide the party. 

The Doctor eyed me keenly ; he must have 
realized I was just about “all in.” 


“ No, laddie,’ he told me. “ Nothing 
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can be done until daylight, anyway. Hurry 
along down and get some rest.” 

Secretly much relieved, I continued my 
descent, keeping to the left of the burn and thus 
missing contact with the stretcher-bearers, whom I 
could hear alternately cursing and singing 
somewhere on the right bank. 

Reaching Elliot’s farm, I imbibed 
lashings of hot tea and nibbled a ) 
few biscuits. A policeman gave 
me a welcome cigarette, but 
after I’d smoked it I hurried 
out into the night again and 
made good time to the Youth 
Hostel. Doris was waiting 
there, and I knew she’d 
be getting worried. 

If I had ever had 
any doubts as to 
the wisdom of 
marrying her, a 
they were -— 
dispelled Soy 
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when | entered the hostel. Everyone else was 
in bed, of course, but there she was, with her 
quiet Yorkshire efficiency, keeping soup hot for 
me on the stove! In less than no time she had 


my frozen outer garments off, my shivering 
form swathed in a lovely warm blanket, and was 
broth 


ladling delicious into me. Between 


gulps, I told her of 
my adventures and 
my decision to take 
sandwiches and 
coffee up to the 
stretcher-party at 


dawn. 
Her eyes 
danced. “Oh, 


Peter!” she cried. 
“Can I come?” 
I nodded drowsily 
as I lay down on 
the bench in front 
of the stove. For 
a while I watched 
her cutting sand- 
wiches; then I 
drifted off to sheep. 

When she 
shook me gently I 
realized to my 
surprise that night 
had passed. A cold 
grey light per- 
meated the room, 
making me shiver. 
“ Rossi came ın about an hour ago,” she whispered. 
“He went straight up to bed.” I grinned to 
myself; I knew that fellow! He would sleep 
for about twenty hours on end and then wake up 
as fit as a fiddle. 

Doris handed me a cup of tea; then, with- 
out further ado, she swung on my pack, contain- 
ing everything we needed for the trip, and we 
stepped out into the cold light of early morning. 

Overnight the snow-line had descended to 
the 6ọoft: mark; the sky was battleship~grey, 
with great leaden clouds racing overhead, hiding 
the summits of the peaks. As we trudged along 


“l jabbed with 
the ice-axe and 
kicked with my 
toes.” 


in the chilly air I could sense Doris thrilling to the 
magnificent panorama of the hills; they had 
obviously won her heart. 

Reaching Elliot’s farm, we encountered a 
number of Pressmen, whose eager inquiries I 


answered with the advice: “ Come up and see 
for yourselves.” I even offered to carry one of 
the cameras, but they 
shudderingly declined. 


I was considerably worried 
to discover that Rossi 
had already given them 
my name; if they pub- 
lished it I could see 
trouble looming ahead 
when I returned to work. 

Taking the screes 
very slowly, I was not 
surprised to find my legs 
a little stiff; I was glad 
Doris had the pack. 

Up into the bleakness 
we trudged, completely 
happy in each other’s company. We scarcely 
stumbled at all, for the snow was now firm and 
the way plainly visible. 

At the fork of the burn we met the returning 
stretcher-bearers, tired and spent, and Doris 
proceeded to hand out the sandwiches and coffee. 
Dr. Duff was there, and looked at me searchingly. 

“ Come on,” he said, briskly. ‘‘ You’re 
fresh, young man. Take a strap here!” 

Yard by yard we man-handled the awkward, 
bier-like contrivance over the burn, up the 
further bank, and along the boulder-strewn wastes 
of the Corrie. Well muffled up, the patient 
fortunately felt little of the- occasional bumps 
we were forced to inflict upon her. Not a 
whimper escaped her colourless lips; I felt 
ashamed of myself as my strained back began 
to pain again. Once more Dr. Duff’s shrewd 
eyes scanned my face. 

“ What’s your name ? ” he asked, presently. 

“ Birrell, sir,” I answered. 

“Ah! Of course! 
night. Take a spell!” 

I gladly did so, but the others were so 
weary that I had to help again from time to time. 
Out of the corner of my eye I could see Doris, 
laden with odds and ends contributed by the 
rest of the party, picking her way gallantly over 
the rocky, snow-covered mountainside. Her 
cheeks glowed pink and her blue eyes sparkled 
with the thrill of this novel experience. 

At last we left the difficult terrain and 
approached the scree. Here we were reinforced 
by Mr. Elliot, the farmer, his son, and the 

- police-constable, and progress greatly improved. 
In what seemed no time at all we Were once 
again drinking tea made by the kindly Mrs. Elliot, 
while the newspaper men hovered round gleaning 
details of the rescue and taking pictures. An 
ambulance was waiting, and promptly whisked 
our plucky patient away on pneumatic tyres 
which, after her arduous journey down that 
icy peak, must have given her the sensation of 
being airborne. - 

As for me, I slept, ate, and slept again. 
Doris always seemed to be around. .. . It was 
very comforting. 

F When I arrived back in Sheffield I found to 

my dismay that the local journalists had made a 

pretty thorough job of reporting the rescue, and 


Part of the newspaper account of the 
rescue which got Mr. Birrell into trouble 
with his employers. 


You were up here last _ 
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accordingly appioaches the works full of dire 
forebodings. At 9.30 a.m. the Chief Engineer 
sent for me; I entered his office with a queasy 
feeling in my stomach. 

The Chief was studying the previous day’s 
paper. Spelling out the upside-down headline 
he was staring at, I- read: “ SHEFFIELD 
YOUTH IN MOUN- 
TAIN RESCUE.” 

Suddenly the Chief 
looked up. 

“ How’s your back, 
Birrell?” he demanded, 
brusquely. 

“ J—I’m afraid it 
didn’t get much rest, sir,” 


I replied. “I didn’t ex- 
pect to get roped in for 
that job.” 


He frowned; then 
he went on aise, fh 
“ You were supposed to 
be suffering from a strain. 
Why couldn’t they get someone else ?” 

I stammered something about nobody else 
being available, trying to explain that climbers 
consider the saving of life on the mountains a 
plain duty, and my friend Rossi and I happened 
to be the only people on the spot equipped 
for such a task. But I’m afraid I rather bungled 
it; anyway, the Chief soon cut me short. 

“ Well, Birrell,” he said, rising to indicate 
that the interview was over. “ The next time 
you’re supposed to be ill and I hear you’ve 
been mountain-climbing, you needn’t trouble to 
come back. Understand ?’* 


I retired feeling distinctly aggrieved. Before 
my mind’s eye was a picture of a poor girl who 
had lain for hours on a snow-covered mountain 
with a shattered leg, exposed to the fury of a 
freezing gale. I could see her pale face, lit up 
by the torch, her brave smile, the blood on the 
snow. ... The Chief was a townsman; he 
knew nothing about the call of the mountains 
or the climbers’ code ! 


NARRATOR’S NOTE 

There is a pleasant ending to this story. 
Peter and Doris are now happily married, and 
live in the delightful little town of Fort Walliam, 
whence, any evening they choose, they can wander 
toward the rocky heights of Ben Nevis. Some 
time after Peter’s return to work the Lord Mayor 
of Sheffield presented him with a Carnegie 
bronze medal and certificate inscribed: ‘* For 
saving life on a dangerous mountain.” This is 
no over-statement; life was saved, and Bidean 
nam Bian 7s dangerous, for not very long ago my 
good friend David Hastie was killed while sliding 
on snow less than half a mile from the scene 
of Peter’s helter-skelter glissade, and six other 
fatalities—one of them quite recent—have 
occurred in the Glen in spite of numerous 
warnings. 

Birrell is now an official member of the Fort 
William Mountain Rescue Service, and has 
assisted in several sensational rescues on Ben 
Nevis. 

As for young G , who looked after the 
injured girl until help arrived, I believe he has 
learned his lesson; he is now inseparably 
attached to the very largest rope I have ever seen 


: a climber carry ! 
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HANKS eoero cee 
to the s 
kind 
co-op- 
eration 


of enthusiastic 
readers, we are kept 
liberally supplied 
withinteresting 
“ sequels,” each re- 
presenting a strik- 
ing parallel, cor- 
roboration, or develop- 
ment in connection with 
some Wipe WORLD narra- 
tive—and yet another jolt 


of footprints 
an empty boat 


a AN empty sailing boat and footprints leading to a boggy y 

i . island were found by Essex police last night while search- 

| ing for two business men, who have disappeared after a week- 

| end cruise. pa : 
The footprints were found on Bridgemarsh Island in the River 

Crouch (Essex) in a search for Derek Howlett, 36. a company direc- 


for the doubting Thomases! | tor, of Park-road, Hampton Hill { Middlesex), and Ralph Hawthorne, 


This month we are able ~ 


_ Wolf Boy” Under Medical © 
| Observation 


E 


LUCKNOW, July 25.--A 12-year-old 
“wolf, boy” has been under obser- 
vation of a team of medical experts 
at Gandhi Memorial Hospital, © 
Lucknow, for the past two months, 


The early childhood of the “wolf boy” 

| is wrapped in mystery, but it is be- 
lieved. that when only one year old, 
he was carried away by a wolf and 
brought up in a dense jungle. 

Details regarding his rescue also are 
not available, but it is surmised he 
was rescued by some hunters. 


Dumb and emaciated, the “ wolf 
boy” crawls and cannot chew his 
food. He has scratches all over his 
body and has developed canine 
habits.--PTL 


— 37. of Herschell-road, Leigh-on-Sea (Essex), who were 
last seen sailing on Sunday afternoon, i 

They had motor-cycled from Leigh to Burnitam-on- 
Crouch, and then set off for a five-mile eruise to North í 
Fambridgė. 

Early on Sunday morning their boat ran aground 

three miles from Burnham, but was refloated. i 

Ali yesterday police joined in the down-river search, 
going through ‘creeks and woodlands. : 

Bridgemarsh Island, uninhabited-and two miles long, 
has 30ft. ravines, bogland and marshes, 

Gangs of volunteer searchers and police gave up the 
island search late lasi night, after finding no trace ofi 
the men. x 

“It's nearly impossiblé to do anything there at 
night,” said one police officer, z 

| A woman friend of Mr. Hawthorne's said last night 
that Mr. Hawthorne had only just bought the yacht. f. 

He ‘intended to. bring it round the coast to Fam- 

bridge. It was in good condition when found yesterday 

! by Maldon police, and the footprints led to the fore- 

snofe. : oe or avec 
|. The island on which the {| yat wee [ung is nals | 
+, ous forts mudbanks, which | “TE SO deep that when Ger: 
cman rockets dropped there «ugev. Were mostly come, 


š [ ‘eecely engulted, ; 
S EDS 3 
to offer you a remarkable selection 
from all parts of the globe. 


You remember the 


I bur 


The next day the grave was 
| empty. 

Four et later military 
patrols at the approach to the 
mountains in the lonely forests 
came upon a party of men who 
bolted, leaving a captive. 
| They brought him back to 

Jacmel, where both his wife 
and myself recognised him as 
the general. 

i think he recognised us, 
though he could not speak and 
his mental powers seemed to 
be dulled. He was undoubtediy 
the man | had buried, but he 
was best an automaton——a reai 
Zombie. 

i believe the Voodoo priests 
are able to impose cataleptic 
trances whioh give the appear- 
ance of death, and then to 
reanimate the victim, with re= 
duced mental powers. 

. “Black magico still exists,” 
said Mr, Turnbull, 73-year-old 
missionary, who is saying at 

o 


poneral dead, and 
im 


Strange story 
of a Zombie 
A priest cursed him 


By Daily Mail Reporter - 


He Rev, „Arthur Turnbull, , 
me last night for t 
second time in 47 years ‘~ 
sweitering, mysterious Haiti, 
toa he. story or 3 Zombie 
urrec 
pun, ected by black 
He was (said Mr. Turnbull) 
a general in the Haiti Republi» 
can Army, and | heard him 
cursed by a Voodoo priest he 
had insulted, “The priest told 
him he would die within 10 
dayse 


Buckingham -~ roai uth 
Woodford, E. * 
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Nine days later Team yE r 


| 
J 


may 
“Out of the Past” story; “A 
Race with the Tide,” appearing in 
our issue for July, 1949. This 
described how two Essex cyclists, 
riding across the miles of mudflats 
which at low tide separate 
Foulness Island from the main- 
land, had a narrow escape from 
being caught by the returning tide. 
Above, from the Daily Mirror of 
April 5th last year, is an account 
of a search for missing men, in 
the same part of England, which 
brings the Foulness experience 
vividly to mind. One shudders to 
think of the fate of anyone trapped 
in the fathomless mud-sloughs of 
those lonely Essex creeks ! 
Many years ago, under the 
title of “ Sanichar, the Wolf-boy,” 
we published an account of an 
unfortunate creature, half animal, 
half human being, who had been 
discovered in the Indian jungle and 
brought to civilization. It was 
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~ Kuantan 
Tigers 


Chase Bus. 


From Our Own 
Correspondent 


KUANTAN, Monday. 


Toe in the jungle 
close to Kuantan have 
‘ killed all 23 dogs in one 
village, have chased a 
mail truck and a bus, car- 
ried away stray cattle and 
even run under villagers’ 
houses while hunting wild 
So far ofly one tiger has 
been killed. It was shot by 
angry villagers who waited 
for it beside the carcase of a 
cow it had killed at Kuala 
Kenan, three miles from Sun- 

gi Lembing. 


The cow belonged to the! 


Penghulu. Kuala Kenan. 


claimed that the child had been reared by wolves, 
with whom he had lived for a lengthy period, and 
the case aroused much interest in medical circles. 
Now the Statesman, of Calcutta, in a recent Over- 


seas edition, prints the para- 
graph reproduced on p. 298 
proving once again that 
history has an odd way of 
repeating itself. 


Commencing with an 
article published some three 
decades ago under the title, 
“The Graveyard of the 
Atlantic,” we have made 
several references to Sable 
Island, a notorious menace to 
Atlantic shipping lying off the 
southern tip of Nova Scotia. 
This island has lately come into 
the news again, as witness the 
extract on p. 300 from a 
London newspaper, for the 
odd reason that, according to 
the geologists, it is likely to 
disappear before very long! 
Meanwhile- we imagine it 
will be scant consolation to 
mariners driven ashore on 
its treacherous shoals to 
reflect that, if they could 
only have postponed their 
arrival for another fifty years 
or so, their ships might never 
have been wrecked ! 

From time to time we 
have published stories con- 
cerning “ Voodoo,” that 
strange, bloodthirsty cult 
which—although Officially 
banned—is still believed to 
be secretly practised in the 
remote interior of the Negro 
Republic of Haiti and sundry 
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Kampong . Belukar, Tour) 
miles from Kuantan, where 
all the dogs have been killed” 
appears to be the centre of the 
local tiger-land, ri 

A retired postmaster who 
lives there has kept a diary of 
the tigers’ exploits under and 
around his house which.ts on 
the main road. i 


The following are` some 


` excerpts from his diary; | 


Jan, 27—8.30 . tigers) 
chasing wild boars pasion 
under my house. = 
Jan, 28—9 p.m, tigers chas- 

ed the mail truck, stopped, 
and then gave chase to a 
passenger bus for a short 
distance. Bus driver shouted 
out: “Don’t come out of house. 
Big tigers apout.” 
Jan, 29—Tigers prowled 
around the houses and along 
the road- 
Feb. 2—Tigers roaring be- 
hind my house from 2 a.m, 
till dawn, 
April 14—Tiger killed dog 
belonging to haji living op- 
posite me. The haji had 
bought a dog licence today, 
April 15—Tigers prolowing 
underneath house. Killed 


eaaa a ene eae 


other places in the tropics. One 
of the legends associated with 
this sinister form of devil- 
worship is that its, priests 
possess the power of turning 
people who have incurred their 
displeasure into zombies— 
hapless automata, without reason- 
ing power, who passively obey 
any orders they may receive. 
On p. 298 is a cutting from the 
London Daily Mail in which 
a returned missionary describes 
an extraordinary encounter with 
one of these alleged zombies, 
or “ living dead.” 

Regular readers may recall 
the fact that we have printed 
several striking narratives con- 
cerning the “lost”? Dutchman 
Mine, in Arizona, U.S.A., and 
the strange fatality which has 
attended all attempts to re- 
discover it. Below, from the 
New York Sunday Mirror of May 
2nd, 1948, is an account of the 
latest tragedy—the mysterious 
death of an old prospector who 
was sufficiently up-to-date to use 
a helicopter to assist his investi- 
gations. According to a Dutch 


newspaper which a correspondent at the Hague, 
has been kind enough to forward, Cravey’s end 
has not deterred other searchers for this elusive 
bonanza. Under the heading, “ The Richest 


‘Lost Dutchman’ Mine 


Claims its 20th Victim 


PHOENIX, ‘Ariz. (INS)—The ghost of the “lost 


Dutchman” gold mine still grins while natives of Phoenix, | 


Ariz., relate the death story of the 20th victim who | 


searched jin vain for the fabulous pit of virgin gold. 


The death-studded secret of they 
legendary gold mine is still locked 
the awesome Superstition 
mountains. The latest victim was 
James A. Cravey, §2. ; 
Cravey, a retired Phoenix pho- 
tographer, set oul last Summer 
for the location of the mine he 
said he had seen “in a dream.” 
Lt Cmdr. Wilton S. Clements, 
42, of Chicago, and Capt. R. S. 
Perin of Seattle, Winter visitors 
at Phoenix, recently found a 
skeleton believed to be that of| 
the missing photographer. 
. They said they discovered a 
pair of trousers which contained | 
& billfeld that had Cravey’s name | 
and $4.84. Ina jacket they found | 
another billfold that contained 
Çravey's name apd a $5 bill. 
Phoenix natives said Cravey 
hired a helicopter to take him 
into Superstition mountains, 40 
miles east of Phoenix. Last June: 
21 the pilot set him down in, 2 | 
deep canyon and left him with | 
provisions for eight days. j 


_treacherous and its caves occupied 


over-due prospector. The search: 
ers only found his base camp. 
Cravey finally was found by the |, 
two men who went for a walk 
through the mountains. Only his! 
skeleton remained as the 20th 
person who dicd irying to find 
the gold. 
` The Superstition range contains | 
a labyrinth of canyons in which 
many prospectors have lost their 
way and died. Tis precipices are 


by wild animals. Indians have 
long regarded the mountains with 
awe, Many men have disappeared 
into the mountains, never to be 
seen again. 

The legend of a mine of fabul- 
ously rich gold ore, with death 
the only reward for those who 
hunt it, has been growing for 
more than half a century. It be 
gan with death of Jacob Walzer, 
known as the “Old Dutchman,” in 
Phoenix in 1891. j 


| STUDENTS | 
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the location of the mine, 
according to all accounts, 
was lost many years ago after 
the death of the original 
discoverer, a Dutchman 
named Jacob Walzer.” 

The cutting on p. 299 re- 
produced from the Bangkok 
Post, of Siam, dated July 
12th, last— takes us to Malaya. 
The correspondent who sent 
it writes: ‘* You have often 
featured stories of wild 
elephants, tigers, and other 
big game in the wilds of 
Malaya, but this paragraph 
refers to Kuantan, which is 
a town of some ten thousand 
people, boasting the possession 
of electricity, paved streets, 
andvarious other amentities of 


Montana toaay.” TWelvé 6: 
them died. ; 
.|. The “smoke-jumpers” made 
:ja successful descent into the 
rugged terrain m one of 
Montana’s most beautiful areas, 
But the wind veered round and 
Sent the flames towards them. 
Most of them scrambled up the. 
: liff where they were trapped. 
: The other tnree burned a safety 
Í 2 D JE zone round a pile of rocks. There 
E, $ they crouched all night, while 
ve fire burned around them. | 
x ve hundred 5 : 
Express Staff Reporter |l the blaze, which began lest ‘Thare 
NEW YORK, Sunday— | day and has destroyed 6.000 acres. 


à River boats a ingin 
Fifteen college students | reinforcements. ee eee OP 
were parachuted to help i Wild life is fleeing to the safety 


fight a forest _ fire in z the Missouri River. 


‘CHUTE 
TO FIRE 


Treasure on Earth,” the Netherlands journal 
reported in April, 1949: “‘ Full of high spirits, 
a party of eight men, equipped with maps, 
has just left for the mountains of Arizona to 
search for the legendary Lost Dutchman, a gold 
deposit which is believed to be the richest and 
biggest in the world. They will have to cover a 
distance of some hundred and seventy miles 
through the wildest mountains. The secret of 


modern civilization.” Can it be that the Malayan 
“ Stripes,” tiring of the jungle, is becoming 
conscious of the call of the cities and the lure of 
bright lights, or has he merely discovered that 
town-bred dogs are easy prey? Meanwhile, 
it looks as if the local busmen must be under- 
going an unpleasant ordeal. A hungry tiger 
joining the queue is calculated to have a shattering 
effect both on morale and the time-schedules ! 


later today charged with mur- 


` white men before. 


found the @ead woman's body: bong on the Goycer 


During the past few- years we have 
published several stories concerning the remark- 
able exploits of Mounted Constables belonging to 
various Australian police-forces. Below is an 
account, from a Sydney journal, of the wonderful 
feat performed by a young officer, Constable 
Stuart Berman, who, accompanied by two black 
trackers, rode for five hundred miles through 
practically unknown country—of most sinister 
reputation—in order to hunt down and arrest an 
aboriginal murderer. These “outback” up- 


“GRAVEYARD OF SHIPS! 


Disappearing Into Sec 
Montreal, Monday.—A ges 
20-mile lump of grey sand, calle 
the “graveyard of the Atlantic,” 
where more than 200 ships are 
wn to have been wrecked, may 
soon disappear beneath the ocean. 


j pe ists ne comnts holders of the law are usually very fine types, and 
: Australia has every reason to be’ proud of them. 

Naber cee eee ae “The Smoke-jumpers,” in our September, 

surrounding it are among the worst 1949, number—a description of the para- 

in the Atlantic; and that, accom- chutist-firemen who are now being trained 


panied by the thick fog, has caused 
many a ship to be blown on to the 
Sable’s lengthy sandbars—B.U.P.. 


to tackle outbreaks of fire in the vast Americen 
forests—has not had to wait very long for the 
inevitable “‘ sequel.” Above, from the London. 


Darwin.—After a 500-mile horse patrol forthe Goyder River in the heart of | 
Arnhem Land, young Constable Stuart Berman, of the Roper River Police Station, | 


has brought back a nomad native who murdered his wife with a shovel spear. 


The native, Mertpooncond ar prun waterhole on the; As soon as he saw the police’ 
$ y } elp liyer. 
will appear in Darwin Court) Sonstable Dia also P2trol, Meetpoonoong cleared 


found native witnesses here OUt in a dugout canoe. He 


gece pap fold, him that fhe murder trackers, who swam the river 
, i ntry had been comm on e , ; 
an eee heen E fled by| Rose River, many miles away and brought him back 


visit 
e OY) ond that. the dead woman's; Meetpoonoong was then 
Constable Berman, who hasi body had been wrapped in within easy striking distance of 
been at Roper River for only stringybark and carried to the the Arafura Sea. i 
11 months, rode 500 miles in Waterhole by other members of} Constable Berman said to-| 
35 days with a packhorse team the tribe. day some of the country over! 
and two native trackers. © | The patrol pushed on round) which he rode was indescrib-j 
` They entered Arnhem Land the rough Arnhem. Land es-iably rough. At one stage hej 
through Mainoru Station,' carpmen and eventually!had been forced to dismount! 
crossed the Wilton River, and sighted the murderer ata billa- |a nd Se his nan up the steep: 
i mountain grades : 


Daily Express, isa brief account 
of the terrible fate that befell 
a party of university men 
who volunteered to help in 
fighting a forest fire in 
Montana. It is not clear 
whether this tragedy was 
due to lack of experience or 
pure mischance, but one 
realizes, as the author of our 
article pointed out, that how- 
ever carefully one is trained, 
“‘smoke-jumping,” from its 
very nature, must remain a 
most hazardous profession. 
Just as references to poor 
old Louis de Rougemont 
continue to crop up in the 
most unexpected places, so 
we are constantly being re 
minded of “Kruger’s 
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HIDDEN GOLD 


| IS THE PRIZE | 


| NEW SEARCH FOR | 
| LOST TREASURE — 


JOHANNESBURG, Friday. | 
TREASURE hunt with a mag- Í 
nificent prize is being orga- 

nised by Mr. J. G. Davel, of the 
small 


Johannesburg. 
l He claims to possess new evi- | 
dence of gold hidden 
| Eastern Transvaal during the Boer 
War, and he is being financed by 
a syndicate of local residents to í 


town of Springs, near! | Ta has a page from an old 
vicinity where the gold 3 e a 
ee l) e be buried, and he 
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wuer ms nunt 
190,000 Ounces 


After years of investigation f| 
Davel says he has information|. 
about more than 109,000 ounces of 
bar gold taken from the Robins 

| soie mine during the Boer War 
and delivered to the 
the Old Transvaal — 
Paul Kruger in Pretoria, 

Dayel says the gold was for- 
warded to Komati ork: on the 
border between the Transvaal 
Mozambique, for export to Holla 
But he has never heen able to 
any trace of ‘the gold nie 
crossed the border. 


The Cache 
note-| | 
giving a description of the 


ows to within 300 roy the 


whereabouts of the treasure cache, 
Reuter, ‘ 


Millions ”—the vast treasure 
in gold which the old President 
is alleged to have concealed somewhere or other 
at the time of the Boer War to prevent it falling 
into the hands of the British. We have printed 
several accounts of this legendary cache and the 
various unsuccessful attempts made to locate it, 
but after all these years, in spite of many 
disappointments, the hunt still goes on. Above, 
from a South African journal, are some details of 
the latest expedition. The official attitude, as we 
have mentioned more than once, is that the golden 
hoard never existed, but hosts of South Africans 
refuse to accept this view. And, as everyone 
knows, the lure of buried wealth is well-nigh 
irresistible. 

In March last year we published a 
striking story entitled “ My Escape from Hong 
Kong,” by Lieut.-Colonel Arthur ` Goring, 
setting forth how his party eluded the victorious 
Japanese and got safely away from the captured 
island during the late war. The success of this 
daring feat was partly due to a very gallant little 
Chinese sailor, Admiral Chan Chak, who, 
although sorely handicapped by the fact that he 
had lost a leg, gave a wonderful exhibition of 


| JAP WAR RECALLED _ 


< China's One-legged Hero | 
Admiral Dead | 


| 
Re ghted for war services to 
rain. Admiral Sir Andrew Chan 
e nak. KOBE. one-legged hero of 
the war-time evacuation woh Hong 
rong died in. Canton on” Tuesday | 
night He was 56, says a Reuter | 


j rmessage from Hong Kong. i 
dmiral Chan was Canton’s first 
tpost war Mayor and a former Com- © 
; mander South China's Nave He was | 
| knighted for his ‘services in leading i 
the escape of ae al Sec., Brigadier 
David Mercer ougall, and other- 
British officials. wc the colony's 
(ee te the Japanese 


did not long survive that eventful journey, 
however, for in September, as the annexed 
newspaper paragraph recalls, the Admiral died 


pluck, cheeriness. and thought for others. He 


IER She 


ester Russell Ian Me- 
partane, 22 yea -old science master 


Halifax, 
“ancient ” 


= juta | Seti et 
oe J : aked by nom. a oe 
boy’ 8 joke Z ‘DOCUMENT’ ~ 


. Mr. MeParlane wrote: 
ao T took delight in 


i Pieni 


ally prin 


. By Daily Mail Reporter 


School, Isie | 
| Treasure—or |: EEE ee al 


nts.’ One, careful 
MIDDLEAGED Me. and Mrs | | docum pais Gnesi 
Gubbet-street, Halifax, York- | | With sems. ‘pearance, T fa five it ae 
ey refused to oh ots up -hope | | among f the pe 
een a up a raas T in the ruined Mixenden oon pe 
: ument that rai e 
the! haere hunt may have Ea r hopes was believed 
i . start ed by a schoolboy’s pa a E 
ek ago ihe Higginbottoms, wr cae ae had lived ab the 
with four helpers, spent three days + 
in the grounds of a ruined hall at | | aay. = Migs Einpottom said vester- 
w village a Papeete ao SA niy hare RE or written the 
mi from , hoping ; isted 
Jup ti fortune. — D ee se 
zay Noi a, iana 


in his home city of Canton. 


The Sellington 
Treasure,” published in 
December, 1947, related 


the curious story of an 
i English village which was 
1 abruptly shaken out of its 
: normally peaceful existence 
|; by rumours of a buried 
i hoard, concealed by an 
old-time highwayman. Just 
when the excitement reached 
fever-pitch, the whole 
ı business was discovered to 


i be, an ingenious hoax 
perpetrated by a resourceful 
local artist. 


This incident is recalled 
to mind by the cutting 


here reproduced from a 
# London daily, outlining 
í. what appears to be a 


very similar state of affairs. 
: It would be interesting to 
s know if any developments 
have occurred in connection 


d. _with this episode. 


SHORT STORIES 


D> 


THE WARNING 


HEADING 
the inter- 
esting story 
“ Premoni- 
fi tion” inthe 
July, 1947, issue of the 
Wipe Wor.p, I was 


By G. E. G. PLANT, F.R.G.S. 


Whether you believe in premonition or whether 
you don’t, there is little doubt some people 
occasionally get an idea that ‘‘something is 
going to happen,” as in the case here recorded 


end of the advancing 
log, and applied all my 
strength, hoping to slew 
it round; but the lever 
unexpectedly broke 
and I pitched forward, 
right under the great 


strongly reminded of a 

similar and very disastrous experience which befell 
me in 1922. At that time I was employed on 
the Uasin Gishu Construction, an extension of 
the Kenya and Uganda Railway which was ulti- 
mately to connect Kampala, the capital of Uganda, 
with Mombasa, on the coast. 

Although the work was arduous and the 
conditions often extremely difficult, the free life 
far from civilization amply compensated for the 
many hardships, and I enjoyed it immensely 
until sent far beyond railhead, to a place called 
Maji Mazuri (“ Good Water”) near Eldama 
Ravine, with instructions to clear the dense 
primeval forest from a rocky spur and drive a 
cutting through it. 

No sooner had I arrived on the actual site, 
however, than a feeling of cold dread came over 
me, and with it a compelling urge to quit the 
vicinity without delay. It was quite different 
from that “sixth sense” of imminent danger 
which the dweller in the wilds acquires, and though 
I instinctively scanned the green depths of the 
surrounding forest I somehow knew there was 
nothing there. This chilling sensation, I clearly 
realized, was a warning—some kind of fore- 
knowledge of impending disaster—but one 
cannot apply for a transfer on such grounds. 
In any case, one’s own self-respect would not 
permit ignominious retreat, and I determined 
(though rather hesitantly) to see the job through. 

Soon the age-old forest resounded with the 
rasping of saws, the ringing of axes, the shouts of 
the workmen, and the rending crashes of falling 
trees as we toiled to clear a two-hundred-foot- 
wide passage for the right of way. The tough 
masses of undergrowth had to be chopped up 
piecemeal and stacked ready for burning when 
dried out; the trunks and larger-branches were 
cut into manageable lengths and rolled to the 
limits of the clearing. 

The job was rendered considerably more 
difficult by the extreme steepness of the slopes 
on which we were working, great care being 
necessary to prevent the huge trunk-sections 
from breaking away and rolling down amongst 
other labourers below. But eventually the ground 
was clear, save for a few extra-large logs that we 
left to the last; a gang tackled them while I 
pegged out a considerable area on which to start 
the actual excavation on the morrow. 

Suddenly warning shouts from above caused 
me to look up in a hurry, when I saw a giant log 
rolling down towards me, slowly but irresistibly, 
and making straight for a most important 
reference-peg. Anxious to save the marker, I 
picked up a wooden lever, thrust it beneath one 


_ mass of timber ! 

Instantly my premonition flashed through 
my mind, and even as I fell I thought: ‘‘ This 
is it!” Most luckily: for me, however, I had 
fallen into a slight depression in the ground which 
saved me from almost certain death. Although it 
felt as though I was being crushed to a pulp 
and driven into the soil, the rolling log straddled 
the hollow with just sufficient clearance to enable 
my body to withstand the pressure. But it 
was touch-and-go, and although I managed to 
drag myself back to the camp and get on my bed, 
within half an hour I was unable either to move 
or breathe except with extreme pain and difficulty. 
For about a week, moreover, I could not sleep 
or find any posture which afforded any relief 
from the universal ache. 


I was greatly perturbed to discover, when I 
resumed work again, that my feeling of foreboding 
was stronger than ever! After the accident I 
had naturally expected it to leave me. It was 
not with me continuously, but whenever it 
recurred it did so with considerable force. 
Nevertheless, as week followed week and nothing 
untoward happened, I began to discount it, 
dismissing it as a silly fancy. 

As a matter of fact, it would have been hard 
to feel depressed for long in such surroundings. 
We were about 8,000ft. above sea-level ; the clear, 
sparkling air filled one with energy and the joy 
of living, while the beauty of the mountain and 
forest scenery was a perpetual delight. It was 
not the type of dense, unrelieved forest which 
Oppresses one with feelings akin to claustro- 
phobia, but abounded in wide grassy clearings, 
affording excellent buck-shooting. From the 
heights above the rock-cutting a stupendous view 
was obtained of the Great Rift Valley, with Lake 
Baringo gleaming beneath its frowning eastern 
rampart. 


The work, too, was progressing excellently. 
The air resounded with the musical ring of the 
sixteen-foot jumper-drills as the drilling-gang 
toiled to complete their daily quota of dynamite 
holes, while on the opposite rock-face labourers 
armed with crowbars and sledgehammers cleared 
away the tons of loose rock resulting from a 
previous days’ blast. 

There were the inevitable accidents, of 
course ; on one occasion a driller, seeing a hole 
which had survived the explosion, and thinking 
to save himself toil, inserted his drill and began 
deepening it. But, unfortunately for him, it 
contained a partially unexploded charge, which 
promptly went off! The drill was never seen 
again, and the unfortunate worker, as he lay in 


the field hospital, had ample opportunity to 
regret his labour-saving ideas. 

The shining copper detonators, too, struck 
our primitive helpers as being just the thing 
for ear-ornaments, and despite all our precautions 
. three of them were stolen. Attempting to scrape 


“The lever unex- 
pectedly broke and 
I pitched forward.” 


out the filling of highly-explosive 
fulminate of. mercury, however, 
the thieves speedily landed in 
hospital minus several fingers— 
to reflect bitterly, no doubt, on 
the evils of vanity and the peculiar 
inventions of the white man. 
Then my turn came again! 
I was standing on the completed 
level of the cutting when a great 
mass of rock detached itself from 
the wall forty feet above and 
crashed into a thousand pieces on 
the sloping rock-face about ten 
feet away, one huge, jagged lump 
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ricocheting and hurtling straight at my head 
with terrific velocity. How I escaped it I do 
not know; I have a dim recollection of flinging 
myself to the ground and feeling the wind of its 
passage a fraction of an inch from my ear. 
Then I became aware of the rest of the great 
mass bounding towards me along the ground, 
and avoided it by_a desperate sideways jerk and 
roll. Covered with dust and rock-splinters, I 
rose to my feet feeling that I had had a second 
miraculous escape and reflecting uneasily that 
mishaps are reputed to happen in threes ! 

I didn’t have to wait long! The work was 
nearly done, a fifty-four-foot-high passage had 
been driven through a hundred yards of solid 
rock, and only a central hump remained to be 
blasted away. 

“ Six weeks and Ill be away,” I thought, 
as we charged the thirty latest holes with several 
pounds of gelignite apiece. 

When we connected up the leads to the 
electric exploder we found that they were just 
too short to reach the “ funk-hole,” and ` 
accordingly decided to take the exploder 
underneath a tip-truck which stood in the 
lee of a huge pile of rock and appeared to 
be as safe a refuge as any. The handle 
was then pressed down, 
and the ground shook un- 
der the explosion as a vast 
column of rocks and dust 
rose ponderously into the 
sky, the thunderous con- 
cussion setting the monkeys 
in the surrounding forest 
screaming and chattering. 

Suddenly a rock 
streaked low over the 
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pile of boulders ahead, and before I could 
make a move to save myself struck me squarely 
on the left knee, shattering the leg horribiy, 
plucking me from the shelter, and exposing me 
to a storm of falling debris—none of which hit 
me, by great good fortune, though it thrashed 
the ground into an impenetrable fog of dust. 

The plight of the man injured out in the 
wilds is never pleasant ; in this case it involved 
a journey of a hundred and sixty-seven miles, 
first by stretcher and bearers, then by motor- 
car, and finally by train, in order to reach 
Nairobi, at that time the nearest place with 
facilities adequate to cope with such a mishap. 
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It was three years before I tully recovered 
the use of my leg; that it was saved at all was 
sufficiently remarkable. Within eight months, 
however, I was able to resume work and, by 
a strange chance, was with the platelaying gang 
which laid the first rails through the cutting. 
Here I discovered, to my relief, that the 
apprehension with which the place had hitherto 
inspired me was now almost non-existent ; 
evidently the “ hoodoo ” was satisfied so far as 
I was concerned! 

Can you wonder, after such an experience, 
that I cherish a deep respect for what we call 
premonition ? 


THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL F. MACKENZIE 


T was a 
crisp, clear 


traversed the water- 


A very remarkable little tale from the wilds of ed APRES Cyl, 


forbidden Tibet. The Author writes: “The 


morning at facts are accurate, but I have changed certain according to our in- 

the begin- ames.” formation, he had, 
: ec » 

ning of left the trade route. 


September, 1939 ; fresh 
snow had fallen on the 17,000ft. peak just above our 
camp at Gyantse, in Tibet, and from the temple- 
fortress half-way down the slope came the 
booming note of tonshens calling the lamas to 
prayer. On the other side, beneath a row of 
poplars skirting the river-bank, a string of laden 
aks was passing, led by a large black bull 
decked with bell and scarlet tassels. A hundred 
such caravans of yaks and mules were trekking 
over the mountains, as they had done from time 
immemorial, heading for the high passes of the 
Himalayas, beyond which lay the plains of India 
and world-markets for their loads of wool 
and hides. 

I was in command of a company of Indian 
troops, including some mounted infantry, 
officially known as “ Escorts in Tibet,” which 
Britain was allowed by treaty to maintain in the 
country for the protection of our Trade Agents. 
As I walked up the steps of the little build- 
ing that served us as a mess footsteps sounded 
behind me, and I-turned to find a young 
orderly holding a slip of paper in his hand. Taking 
it from him, I read the brief message: ‘ Britain 
has declared war on Germany.” Suddenly, for 
the first time in this isolated spot, I felt very 
lonely. 

There could be little doubt, incidentally, as 
to our isolation! Our nearest road-head in India 
was Gangtok, thirteen days’ march distant over 
two lofty passes, the Nathu La (14,200ft.) and 
the Tang La (15,200ft.), the latter taking one 
across the watershed of the Greater Himalayas. 
Gyantse itself—the third most important city 
in Tibet—stood at an elevation. of over 13,000ft. 

For several days messages were frequent ; 
then, one morning, an urgent query came 
through: “ Has a stranger reached your camp, 
or passed through Gyantse ? ” The answer was in 
the negative; no stranger had been seen by us 
or the local authorities. No clear description of 
this individual was given, but apparently he was 
travelling light, with one servant and a pack-pony. 
I learned further that, by a mixture of bluff and 
luck, he had crossed the frontier from India and 


There was the rub, for 
in jealously-guarded Tibet it is a serious offence 
to quit the recognized trade route. What our 
people were anxious to discover was whence this 
mysterious individual had come and whither he 
was bound. 

Rumour had it he was a German, and 
immediately there arose visions of a secret agent— 
a Nazi spy making for China on mischief bent. 
Where was his rendezvous, and who were his 
confederates? It was vital to find out more 
about him. 
< It would, of course, have been a simple 
matter to send mounted patrols out to locate and 
round-up ‘the intruder; but that was not our 
method. The terms of the treaty which sanc- 
tioned our presence in the country did not 
entitle us to make arrests outside our camp; 
therefore we waited. After a few days news 
came that the “ wanted” man was on his way 
to Lhasa, the capital. Thoughts of a Nazi 
emissary with a mission to the Regent crossed 
my mind, but what could one man hope to 
accomplish with the Tibetan authorities? More 
delay and speculation followed; then, one 
Sunday morning, a messenger arrived to report 
that the stranger was actually approaching our 
camp ! 

It was my duty to receive him, and as I 
strode toward the gates I pictured a bearded 
Teuton, probably sullen but still arrogant, and 
quite possibly truculent. Imagine my surprise, 
therefore, to see a little rat of a man, dirty and 
dishevelled, come limping up the path. His 
name had been given as “ Monz” or “ Meinz,” 


- and so, after the manner of H. M. Stanley, I 


addressed him curtly: “Herr 
presume?” 

He nodded, looking round him in a dazed 
sort of fashion. A Union Jack was floating 
over Headquarters, and the sentries were at 
their posts. He had imagined, it appeared, 
that he was calling on the Tibetan Governor, 
and discovered his error too late ! 

Accommodation was very limited in barracks, 


but we made our unwilling guest reasonably 


Meinz, I 


comfortable in the Quarter Guard. After a 
search for arms and documents—which revealed 
nothing—we turned to his kit, consisting of a 
valise and a suitcase. The valise was full of 
blankets and soiled linen, but when we opened 
the bulging case the first things to fall out were a 
dinner-jacket and a pair of patent leather shoes ! 
What on earth could a man want with such 
articles on the “ Roof of the World ” ? Of the 
other contents, quite 50 per cent. were utterly 
useless for a mountain journey, but there were a 
few papers, some letters, and a map which had 
obviously been stolen from a dak bungalow. 

Up to that moment Meinz had said very 
little, but as the documents were removed for 
examination he became very angry, challenging 
our authority to meddle with his property. He 
got very little change out of that attitude, however. 
because—quite apart 
from the fact that he 
had crossed the fron- 
tier by a trick, waving 
a German motor- 
licence in the face of 
an ignorant guard—he 
had also broken the 
law by leaving the route 


“ He seized my hand and shook it violently.” 
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prescribed for travellers. Moreover, we were 
dealing with him at the express request of the 
Tibetans. 

I explained all this briefly, adding: “ In 
any case, the declaration of war has automatically 
made you an enemy.” The words were hardly 
out of my mouth before Meinz leaped to his 
feet, his face working spasmodically, and shouted : 
“What is that you say? Britain and Germany 
at war? Thank God, thank God! I am a 
Jew!” 

Then, much to my embarrassment, he 
seized my hand and shook it violently. 

His nationality, it speedily transpired, was 
the key to the mystery which had surrounded 
him. When he had calmed down, and was once 
more seated’ on his camp bed, he. told me the 
following strange story. 


“ My parents lived at Cologne, 
on the Rhine, where my father 
had a small chemist’s shop. For 
a time I worked in the shop, but as 
Hitler’s power grew, and persecution 
of the Jews increased, I determined 
to get away. I possessed a good 
knowledge of French, and my 
English was not bad. With these 
assets, and the help of a German 
doctor who was well-disposed 
towards our family, I evéntually secured a‘tninor 
post in the German Intelligence Service, being 
employed on the Belgian border. 
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“For some months life was tolerable, but 
in the spring of 1938 the Gestapo carried out a 
rigorous ‘ purge’ in our district, and amongst 
those who were removed to an unknown 
destination was my father. Shortly after this 
I received the tip from a friend that my own 
movements were being carefully watched. It 
became obvious to me that it could be only a 
matter of time before I, too, would be arrested 
and thrown into 
a concentration 
camp—or worse! 
Next time I was 
on duty near the 
frontier, therefore, 
I made a pretext 
to cross into 
Belgium, making 
up my mind 
never to return 

“ But Belgium 
was too near the 
Reich for safety, 
so` I went on to 
France and thence 
to Egypt, where I 
got a job with a 
Jewish doctor in 
Cairo. One even- 
ing a friend of 
the doctor’s came 
to the house. He 
was a trader in 
carpets, and in the 
course of conver- 
sation disclosed 
the fact that he 
was soon starting 
for Iraq and 
Persia, where he 
intended making 
trade contacts. 
This was the very 
chance I was 
seeking—to see 
something of the . 
world and at the 
same time get farther away from the shadow oi 
the Axis. It was arranged that I should travel 
with this trader and make myself generally useful 
to him.” . 

Meinz gave very few details about his 
journey through the Middle East, but we 
gathered he had left the trader when the latter 
was due to return to Cairo. He himself had 
crossed the border into India in August, 1938, 
making Quetta his first halting-place. About 
his subsequent move to Calcutta, his sojourn 
in that city, and his reasons for leaving it, he 
was still more reluctant to speak, but later on 
information gathered from various sources 
enabled us to fill up some of the blanks in his 
story. 

The winter in Quetta is distinctly cold, so 
1939 found the wanderer again on the move, 
this time heading for Calcutta. There, amongst 
the teeming millions of India’s largest city, he 
set up as a “doctor,” and might well have 
continued unmolested had he not fallen foul 
of the police. A matter of unpaid debts, coupled 
with the more serious offence of beating an 
Indian, was said to have brought him into court. 

As an alien, travelling on a Luxembourg 
passport, he had only been granted a one-year 


Chomolhari, the 24,000ft. peak on the borders of Tibet 
and Bhutan 
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permit to stay in India, and when August drew 
to a close the self-styled “ doctor ” found himself 
in a decidedly awkward situation. Having 
got into trouble with the British, he knew his 
permit would not be renewed, while to turn for 
help to the German Consul would be to walk 
straight into the lion’s den. Without a country, 
cash, or credit, he conceived the truly fantastic 
plan of scaling the mighty Himalayas and 
traversing the 
mountainous 
wilds of forbidden 
Tibet in a des- 
perate attempt to 
seek safety in 
China! The 
reader knows the 
upshot. 

After this ex- 
.raordinary little 
man had been 
with us for three 
days orders were 
received for his 
return to India. 
He was provided 
with a saddle- 
horse, his scanty 
belongings were 
loaded on a pack- 
animal, and the 
escort was all 
ready when, at the 
last moment, he 
calmly announced 
that, owing to the 
state of his health, 
he could not ride! 
One could not 
belp smiling to 
think of a man 
unable to ride 
trying to get from 
India to China. 

The camp 
Medical Officer 
examined him, 
discovering some minor trouble, but suggested 
he could manage well enough if provided with 
a cushion. This was duly supplied, and 
instructions given to reduce the speed, and 
distance covered in order to make the daily 
journeys less arduous. On leaving us the 
“Doctor ” was profuse in his thanks for the 
hospitality he had received; he appeared* 
genuinely pleased to be under British protection 

A week later, after a good rest at the half-way 
camp, the Indian officer in charge of the escort 
reported that Meinz refused to go any farther. 

He stubbornly declined to walk, and was 
accordingly tied on a stretcher, but one mile of 
this form of transport was apparently quite 
enough for Meinz; from then on he willingly 
trudged the rest of the four-thousand-foot climb. 

At the summit of the Nathu La pass, police 
from British India met the escort and duly took 
charge of our very first “ prisoner of war;” 
we heard later that he had been placed in a 
concentration camp. Existence there may have 
been boring for him, but his life was safe, and 
when 1945 came he at least found himself on the 
winning side. 

I never learned what 


happened to him 
afterwards. 
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HOSTEND 
was swear- 
ing luridly, as only 
Shorty could swear 
when he felt that the 
occasion called for 
it. His vituperative 
vocabulary was not 
directed at anyone 
in particular; he 
seemed to be aiming 
a steady flow of 
crackling phrases at 
the ditch in the street. 
Just behind him a 
half-dozen Kentucky 
hillsmen and towns- 
folk lounged along 
the railing, leading 
up the steps to the 
court-house door. 
Shorty’s explosion 
caused the less indo- 
lent to transfer their 
attention to him; a 
few of them even 
stopped their ab- 
sorbed whittling. 
“Whats the 


matter,” - Shorty ?” 
drawled one man, 
grinning. 


“ Some—son of 
a horse-thief-—— ” 
Shorty paused and 
glanced up. “ Why, 
they'll unscrew the 
knobs from your 
doors while you 

‘sleep! Thieves? 
This burg ain’t got nothing else 

“Somebody steal somethin’, Shorty?” 
queried the first speaker softly. 

“Steal? No! They jest borrowed twenty 
joints of this pipe I was goin’ to lay to-day. I 
reckon they wanted it fo’ the baby to cut his 
teeth on, an’ they'll bring it back after a while. 
Like Hades they will, the glue-fingered sons of 
grave-robbers ! ” 

The outburst- attracted the attention of 
Deputy-Sheriff Joe Horgan, who was standing 
in the shade of a tree on the opposite side of the 
street. Walking across to Shorty, he glanced 


that I have added 
nothing. 


1? 


keenly over the ground where the piping had 


been partially embedded in the soft earth. 

“ See any tracks, Shorty?” he asked, in a 
low voice. 

“ Tracks?” Shorty literally bellowed his 
reply. “ Sure—a million! Half the town was 
settin’ on them pipes yesterday watchin’ me 
sweat in that ditch. Help yo’self. Thar’s plenty 
of tracks ! ” 

“ What do ye reckon they wanted it for?” 
inquired another of the loungers on the steps 
above. 

“ Thats what I want to know.” Shorty 
turned angrily on the Deputy-Sheriff. “ What can 
anybody do with six hundred feet of two-inch 
water pipe? He' can’t lay it without bein’ seen, 
an’ he can’t eat it.” 

“ Keep quiet about it, Shorty,” cautioned 
Horgan, “I’m goin’ to look around a little, 
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and maybe I can 
locate it.” 

Shorty grunted 
in disgust and shoul- 
dered his kit of tools. 
The men on the 
steps sank back into 
their former listless 
attitudes, each seek- 
ing a shady spot out 
of the glaring rays 
of the sun. It was 
early in the afternoon, 
and, with the excep- 
tion of the idlers at 
the court-house, the 
streets of Elkhorn 
were absolutely de- 
serted. Despite the 
fact that the little. 
town was almost on 
a level with the crests 
of the Cumberlands, 
only a few miles 
distant, the heat was 
oppressive and the 
dust lay thick on the 
court-house square. 

Horgan gazed 
thoughtfully at 
Shorty’s back until 
the latter disappeared 
down a side street. 
Then a lank, gloomy- 
looking hillsman de- 
tached himself from 
the railing and came 
down to the sidewalk. 
Seeing that the man 
wanted to speak to 
him, Horgan led the 
way to a bench under a maple tree. 

“Whoever stole that pipe had to haul it 
away, don’t ye think, Horgan?” The hillsman 
thoughtfully flicked the legs of his overalls 
with a switch as he asked the question. 

“I reckon he did,” replied Horgan. 
“Whats on your mind?” 

“ Nothin’, ’cept I seed Poll Chunk’s oldest 
boy, Mel, drivin’ a wagon down the back street 
about ’leven o’clock last night as I went to put 
up my hoss.” 

“ What have you got against Mel ? ” Horgan 
asked the question in a tone which carried a 
plain implication of suspicion. 

The hillsman shrugged. “ Nothin’ against 
Mel, but I have against his liquor. Thar’d be a 
sight less trouble on Hick’ry Ridge if ye had him 
under lock an’ key. Thar ain’t none of us 
wants to run him out, but we could git along 
without him and——” 

“ Lets see,” interrupted Horgan, “ what’s 
your name ? Hartley, isn’t it? ” 

“Jason Hartley,” replied the mountaineer. 

“ Mel’s stillin’, isn’t he ? ”? 

The hillsman nodded. 

“ All right, Hartley,” said Horgan. “I’m 
comin’ down to have a look for Mel. But I 
don’t know that Hickory Ridge country. Think 
you could take a day off and show me around a 
little ? ” 

“ Sure ; any day you want. Come to Dick 
Branham’s store ; they’ll know whar to find me.” 


and subtracted 
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Without another word Hartley turned and strode 
away. 

About a week later Horgan rode up to 
Branham’s store on Trace Fork, near the foot of 
Hickory Ridge, and found Jason Hartley sitting 
on a box talking to the storekeeper. The hillsman 
came out to the platform in front. 

“Kinda thought you'd be , along to-day,” 
he said. “I was waitin’ fo’ ye.” 

Leaving his horse in the care of the merchant, 
Horgan with difficulty kept pace with Hartley 
as they swung back through several fields toward 
the Ridge. In a short time they entered an 
almost illimitable forest, through which they 
plunged rapidly with the noiseless, ground-eating 
stride peculiar to the mountaineer. They 
climbed swiftly to the top of a high peak, where 
Horgan stopped for a minute and unlimbered his 
field-glasses. 

“No use lookin’ for smoke,” declared 
Hartley. “ Mel won’t burn nothin’ but dried 
white oak, an’ that don’t show in this hazy 
weather. Come on! I know whar he ought 
to be, anyway.” 

“ Ever see Mel’s still ? ” questioned Horgan. 

“No, but I’ve talked to them as has, an’ 
they say she’s a wonder—seventy-gallon boiler, 
an’ outfit to match. Some say it cost eight 
hundred dollars.” Walking over to the edge of 
a precipice, Hartley pointed in the direction of a 
clearing a quarter of a mile away. “‘ That’s 
Poll Chunk’s farm,” he continued. “ We’ll 
a Mel somewhar back in them creeks across 

ar. 

It was almost sundown when the hillsmen 
turned into a ravine down which ran a-~small 
stream. Horgan followed without comment, 
for he knew that the stills were invariably set 
up near running water in order to save the 
effort of carrying it. Cautiously they climbed 
upward, picking their steps to avoid making any 
sound that would betray their presence. At the 
head of the runlet they came upon a miniature 
spring partially hidden in a clump of wild 
gooseberry bushes. A single glance at the 
ground was sufficient to tell Horgan that either 
a man or some wild animal had disturbed the 
leaves over the tiny glen, and an instant later he 
and Hartley were bending low, searching the 
bottom of the tiny pool of water. 

Reaching beneath the surface, Horgan 
removed a‘handftl of leaves which had become 
lodged against some rocks. Lifting a small 
flat stone, he exposed the end of a two-inch 
water-pipe, covered with a piece of screen wire. 

“So that’s the idea of the pipe!” he 
chuckled. “He figured he’d pipe the water 
out on a point where nobody would ever think 
of lookin’ for a still. Thats what I call clever!” 

“ Mels smart all right,” agreed Hartley, 
in a whisper. “But he should have ordered 
his pipe or else got it in another county.” He 
glanced across toward a heavy tangle of under- 
growth to the left. “ The stills over thar, I 
reckon.” 

In a laurel-darkened covert—a “swag,” 
in the parlance of the hills—they found the still, 
with everything ready for a “run.” The vats 
and tubs of mash and beer were standing close 
to the giant copper boiler, firewood had been 
gathered for the furnace, and the jutting end of a 
line of pipe dripped water into a tub at the 
edge of a large boulder near by. But the owner 
had fled. Fresh tracks and a splash of water 
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on one of the tubs showed that he had been 
chere that morning, but evidéntly he had heard 
the approach of the raiders and had quietly 
slipped into the bushes. 

Removing a small hatchet from his belt, 
Horgan methodically chopped gaping holes‘in the 
boiler. Then he cut the “ worm” into six-inch 
lengths and knocked the bottoms out of the vats 
and tubs, allowing the beer to run out in a stream 
down the gully. 

* “Irs a shame to ruin that still,” declared 

Hartley, as he watched Horgan finish the job. 
Then he plunged silently into a thicket in the 
direction of Branham’s store, with the Deputy- 
Sheriff at his heels. 

The following day Elkhorn was stirred to 
its depths by two exciting events—unusual 
occurrences for that sleepy little hill-town—and 
a large crowd hung about the court-house and 
discussed both incidents interminably. In the 
first place, Shorty had returned with his twenty 
joints of pipe, and his story of its recovery and 
the destroyed still spread rapidly up and down 
the street. A score of citizens gathered along the 
ditch, asking innumerable questions, and Shorty 
took time from his shovelling to reply with a 
detailed account of everything he knew in 
connection with the theft. 

About three o’clock that afternoon Dick 
Branham, the Trace Fork storekeeper, rode 
swiftly into town and drew rein at the edge of 
the crowd. 

S Anybody seen Sheriff Calvin or Deputy 
Horgan ? ”?” he asked. 

“ What’s wrong, Dick ? ” the question came 
from- more than one source, 

“ Poll Chunk’s boys, Mel an’ Dave, killed 
Jason Hartley about a mile from my place 
to-day. My little gal was out huntin’ for a calf, 
an’ saw ’em.” 

“ Fight ? ” queried someone. 

“No. Jest shot him down an’ then run 
for the bushes.” 

Deputy Horgan shouldered his way through 
the crowd, and Branham repeated his news. 
It was but the work of a few minutes for the 
deputy to saddle his horse, and before the sun 
had reached the top of the mountain he was in 
the same area of woods he had searched the 
previous day. He spent a long hour on top of 
Hickory Ridge, watching Poll Chunk’s log cabin, 
for he was almost certain the two men would 
return for supplies some time late that day. 
This surmise proved partly correct. 

The shadows were beginning to lengthen 
when Horgan dropped down to the edge of the 
clearing above the house. Taking up a position 
behind a fence, he lay watching the kitchen door. 
About five-thirty Old Poll herself emerged from 
the house, carrying something in her apron. 
She climbed quickly toward the point where 
Horgan was hiding, and for a minute he thought 
that he would be forced to change his position 
in order to keep her from running directly into 
him. When she got within twenty feet of him, 
however, she swerved to the right and passed him, 
swinging around the hill toward a row of preci- 
pices at the edge of the field. 

She was mumbling to herself, her lips 
moving continuously as she clumped along the 
path, and Horgan wondered what was going 
on in that queer old brain of hers. She was a 
strange creature, this old hillswoman, and 
known to everyone in the county as ‘‘ Old Poll 


~ head.’ 


Chunk.” She had been the wife of “ Chunk ” 
Vinters; who, a number of years previously, 
had frozen to death beside the road while in a 
drunken stupor. None of the neighbours were 
ever able to find out whence the couple came 
when they suddenly appeared about a decade 
previously, and it soon become noised about 
Hickory Ridge that “‘ Old Poll was queer in the 
Many stood in superstitious awe of 
her, and frankly leagued her with the devil, 
attributing to her many supernatural powers. 
Others, less ignorant, pitied her, repeating the 
rumour that her brain had been impaired by a 
blow from her drunken husband. 

Horgan had seen her a number of times 
selling ginger-cakes in the streets at Elkhorn 
on court-days. She was small and bent, and 
always wore a long poke-bonnet pulled so far 
over her face that it was impossible to see her 
features. She was continually talking to herself, 
even while she sold the squares of crude sweets 
to the hungry men and boys. Oftentimes she 


“ Began clawing at his 
gun.” 
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seemed to be humming some mountain chant, in 
words which were unintelligible. Only once 
had Horgan obtained a good look at her, and 
somehow Old Poll’s wistful face had haunted 
him ever since. 

Softly the Deputy-Sheriff stole from his 
cover and followed Old Poll around the edge of the 
field, keeping well under the protection of the 
bushes above the fence.. Reaching a gap in the 
corner of the clearing, she climbed with extra- 
ordinary speed straight up the mountain side, 
never pausing until she reached a “ bench” 
near the top. Horgan maintained the pace, 
remaining within fifty yards of her until she 
halted. Then he crawled to a fringe of bushes 
not thirty feet away and watched her as she sat on 
a moss-covered log—waiting. 

Suddenly Mel stepped through the thicket 
behind her and drew close. She glanced at 
him, and immediately began to remove several 
packages from her apron. Some of these proved 
to be large “ pones ” of cornbread, with a cut 
or two of meat. A small frying-pan, a couple of 
tin cups, and a hattered coffee-pot completed 
her supplies, save for a bundle which, for an 
instant, puzzled Horgan. Ever since he had 
started to follow Old Poll he had been aware of 
the faint odour of turpentine. When the old 
woman opened the last package a breeze brought 
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a strong whiff of it to his nostrils. The bundle, 
apparently, contained a number of old rags. 

“ Wrap ’em ’round your feet, Mel,” ordered 
Old Poll. “ Then the hounds can’t foller ye. 
They can’t abide the smell o’ turpentine! ” 

As Mel obeyed her Horgan slipped through 
the undergrowth and broke into the open. 
Covering the mountaineer with his revolver, he 
started to creep a little closer in order to make 
the surprise more complete. But he stepped 
on a dry twig, and at the crackle Mel sprang to 
his feet. 

“ Put ’em up and keep ’em there! ” ordered 
Horgan sharply, and the- hillsman  sullenly 
obeyed. Walking over, the Deputy-Sheriff 
removed a pistol from the other’s armpit and 
then clicked the handcuffs on him. Through it 
all Old Poll sat motionless, apparently stunned, 
gazing at the officer as though he were some 
fearsome apparition. Her bonnet had fallen 
back, and her ash-grey face seemed to grow paler 
every moment. Then a look of hate crept into her 
eyes, and her gnarled old hands clenched. Slowly 
she arose to her feet and, with a quick movement, 
rushed toward the Deputy-Sheriff and began 
clawing at his gun. He pushed her away, and 
Mel stepped between them, 

“ Don’t, ma!” he said; “it won’t do any 
good now. You’d better go home.” 

She obeyed him without a protest, going 
slowly down the hillside. Mel watched her until 
she disappeared ; then he turned and strode off 
to the left, in the direction of the road—and jail— 
while Horgan followed in his footsteps with his 
gun ready for instant use, for at any minute 
Dave, the other brother, might appear or open 
fire from ambush. His fears were groundless, 
however. Soon after dark the prison door 
clanged on Poll Chunk’s son, and Elkhorn had 
still another excitement to gossip over before 
it went to bed. 

A posse searched the hills for Dave Vinters, 
but apparently the mountain fastnesses had 
swallowed him. Horgan himself investigated 
three separate reports that the fugitive had been 
seen in certain wild sections of the Cumberlands ; 
the stories proved to be groundless. A close 
watch was maintained on Old Poll’s cabin for a 
time, but even this was abandoned when it 
became certain that Dave had left the hills. 

It was December before Mel’s trial came 
along in the regular term of the circuit court. 
Unusual interest had been created in the case— 
more through sympathy for Old Poll than for 
any other reason. Quite recently she had found a 
purchaser for her little hill farm, and, with the 
proceeds, had employed one of the best-known 
criminal lawyers in that section of the state. 
Roswell McSell had gained an enviable reputation, 
and his list of convictions and acquittals was an 
imposing one. 

When court convened, another murder trial 
preceded that of Mel Vinters, but it caused not 
a ripple of excitement The hillsmen and 
townspeople impatiently awaited the Thursday 
docket, when McSell and Waters, the prosecuting 
attorney, would clash with their old-time fury. 
There was an ancient feud between those two 
men, and personal enmity urged them to efforts 
they never attained in other cases. 
$ The preliminaries were soon over. The 

court-room was crowded with bearded hillsmen 
and their wives, while a large proportion of the 
townfolk were scattered behind the railing. A 
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.ow buzz of conversation droned monotonously ; 
the Sheriff beat a staccato protest on a table 
with his gavel to restore order. 

Mel sat in the prisoner’s box, exhibiting 
only slight interest in his surroundings. Once or 
twice he whispered replies to questions asked by 
his counsel, but for the most part he remained 
hunched in his chair, staring at the floor. He was 
tall, slender, and thin-visaged, like all his kind 
throughout the hills, and in his black eyes there 
was a glinting hint of the untamed, somehow 
mixed with an expression of placidity. 

Near him, but behind the railing, crouched 
Old Poll, her bonnet pulled still lower over her 
face. She leaned forward, and never a movement 
inside the railing seemed to escape her. Her 
gnarled, red hands clasped and unclasped con- 
vulsively as the preparations got under way. For 
long intervals she would gaze at Mel with a 
fixed expression, and then turn toward Deputy- 
Sheriff Horgan, who sat beside him. Several 
times Horgan was certain he saw a look of un- 
utterable hate in her eyes as she peered malevo- 
iently at him. 

Throughout the first morning of the trial 
Old Poll sat there immobile, save when she 
occasionally turned her head as the fight waxed 
warm between the two lawyers. At the noon hour 
she walked the streets mumbling, studiously 
dodging those who approached her. Scorning 
the sidewalks, she plodded through the mud with 
half a dozen curious children trailing at her 
heels. 

The storekeeper, Dick Branham, was on the 
witness-stand that afternoon, as were four or 
five of his neighbours, but none of them could 
give any direct evidence except that they had 
heard a number of shots and, on arriving at the 
scene, had found Hartley’s body lying in the 
middle of the road. Branham had seen Me! and 
Dave Vinters go up the road a scant half-hour 
before the shooting, and fifteen minutes later 
Jason Hartley had walked past. Knowing the 
part that Hartley had played in the capture of 
Mel’s still, said Branham, he hurried out to 
warn him of the presence of the Vinters boys, 
but when he reached the door Jason was so far 
away that it was almost useless to try to call him 
without following. The questions and wranglings 
of the opposing attorneys were never-ending, and 
the spectators and court attendants welcomed the 
end of the session, which came late ine the 
afternoon. 

That night Old Poll walked the streets for 
hours, and the townspeople pitied her as she 
passed their doors, but to every invitation to come 
in and sit by the fire she shook an impatient head. 
She had not eaten during the day—everybody was 
certain of that. Twice she tramped the length 
of the street before Horgan and a hillsman 
brought her by force into a restaurant and set 
food before her. She ate mechanically, and then 
obediently followed them to the hotel, where 
they locked her in a room. 

Soon after the trial was resumed the following 
morning the state’s star witness was called to 
the stand. Branham’s eleven-year-old girl, 
Florence, had been the sole eye-witness to the 
killing, and, although thoroughly frightened, she 
told a succinct story, which the astute McSell 
entirely failed to change after an hour’s furious 
effort. 

The child, as she took the stand, looked 
appealingly at her father, who nodded his head 


enicoufagingly. The judge smiled kindly at her, 
and her lips quivered as she kissed the stained 
Bible. 

“ Now tell us just what you saw, Florence,” 
said Waters, gently. “ Begin at the beginning 
and don’t leave anything out. Just describe 
what you saw when you were in the field above 
the road on the day Jason Hartley was killed.” 

The crowd about the railing leaned forward 
breathlessly to catch each faltering, half-whispered 
word in the girl’s evidence. 

“ I—I was huntin’ for the calf up in the 
fields. It had broke out of the pen the night 
befo’, an’—-an’——” 


“Yes, go on!” encouraged Waters, while 
McSell sat waiting, tense and expectant. 

“I heard somebody cussin’ down on the 
road, an’ I saw Mel and Dave standin’ at the 
side of the road. Hartley was walkin’ towards 
them on the other side.” 

“Who was swearing, and what was he 
saying ? ” queried Waters, gently. 

“ It was Mel. He said, ‘ You spy!’ 
An’ he took two or three steps towards Hartley, 
an’——” 

The child broke off suddenly and stared at 
Old Poll, plainly frightened. The red-rimmed 
eyes of the aged woman were fixed balefully on 
the witness and seemed to fascinate her. The 
judge was forced to speak to Florence before 
she could bring her mind back to her story. 

ə ‘Mel an’ Dave both drawed their guns 
an’ started shootin’,” continued the girl, almost 
in a whisper. “ I reckon they must have shot 
about three times apiece, an’ Jason Hartley 
doubled up an’ fell. Mel walked over towards 
him an’ shot ag’in every time he took a step. 
Then I turned an’ run home an’ told Ma what I 
saw.” 
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“ Did- Hartley shoot at all during this 
time ?” questioned Waters. 
= No, sir. His hands was hangin’ down at his 
sides.” 

Waters smilingly turned the witness over 
to the defence, and McSell tried every trick 
he had ever known to discredit her story, but 


‘# 
“The child stared at Old Poll, plainly 
frightened.” 

Florence remained’ adamant. .Never once did 
she vary from her original recital, and the jury 
and spectators knew that she was telling just what 
she had seen. Finally McSell shrugged his 
shoulders and permitted the girl to leave the 
stand. He realized that the case was_ lost. 
Nothing in his power could stop the conviction 
of Mel Vinters, and he knew that his final appeal 
would be so much wasted breath. When the 
arguments were ended and the case went to the 
jury late that afternoon practically every spectator 
remained waiting for the verdict, knowing the 
jury would require little time to reach its decision. 
There was: but one course open; Florence’s 
testimony had closed all others. 

After half an hour’s deliberation the jury 

led slowly down the stairs and resumed their 

seats. 

“Have you reached 
gentlemen ? ” asked the judge. 

The foreman arose in a manner that betrayed 
his self-consciousness and answered: “We 
have.” 

The clerk crossed the room and took a slip 
of paper from the foreman’s hands, 


your verdict, 
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“ The prisoner will please stand,” ordered 
the judge. . 

Mel obeyed mechanically, and when he 
straightened he seemed to tower over everyone 
in the room. 

“< We, the gentlemen of the jury,’ ” intoned 
the clerk, “ ‘ find the defendant, Melvin Vinters, 
guilty of murder in the first degree °.” 

Not a sound broke the stillness of the room 
for along minute. Mel stood perfectly still—not 
an eyelash flickered. Old Poll half rose in her 
seat and then sank back again with a low groan. 

“ What a nerve? Don’t he take it calm?” 
whispered a spectator to Horgan, across the 
railing. “‘ Look at him. He never flinched ! ” 

“I don’t think he understands,” replied 
Horgan. “ He’s the most ignorant man I ever 
met. He hasn’t understood half of what’s been 
goin’ on since the trial opened.” 

At a gesture from the Sheriff Horgan stepped 
over to the prisoner, and the two officers quickly 
rushed him through the crowd to the jail. 
They feared a,sudden outbreak on the part of 
Mel’s friends, and Horgan breathed a sigh of 
relief when the key turned behind the condemned 
man. 

Mel had said not a word as they left the 
court-house, but once inside his cell, he turned 
and caught the bars with both hands. 

“ What did they mean?” he asked, dully. 

“ They sentenced you to die,” replied the 
Sheriff, bluntly. 

“No! No!” Mel sank to a chair, cowering 
in abject fear and unbelief. ‘“‘ They couldn’t 
do that.. Can’t they vote ag’in? They’ve got 
to.... They can’t 

“ Pull yourself together, Mel!” urged the 
Sheriff, not unkindly. “‘ It wont do any. good 
carryin’ on like that.” 

“Do ye mean I’ve got to die?” Mel’s 
voice was filled with trembling incredulity. 

The Sheriff nodded. 

“ Good heavens! Not that! Not that!” 
Mel threw himself on the iron couch and covered 
his face with his arms. 

When he started toward the hotel, Horgan, 
deep in thought, almost fell over Old Poll at the 
jail door. 

“I want to see Mel,” she begged. ‘“ I’ve 
got to pray for him. He ain’t never prayed yet. 
Kin I go in?” 

“ Not to-night, Poll,” replied Horgan. “ Let 
Mel rest to-night. You can see him to-morrow.” 

He watched the old woman walk slowly out 
to the street and falter uncertainly at the corner. 
Hurrying his steps, he caught up with her as 
she was apparently trying to decide which way 
to go. 

Si Come on into supper, Aunt Poll,” he 
suggested. “‘ It’s about ready now.” 

But she shook her head vaguely and stalked 
stiffly away. 

That night, once again, she tramped the 
streets like a lost soul, her bent form showing 
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wraith-like and shadowy as she trudged through 
the broad bands of light from some window. 
At irregular intervals she burst into song, some- 
times varying this by shouting phrases and 
sentences originally from the Bible, but warped 
and misquoted in her crazed thoughts. 

Soon after nine o’Clock the following morning 
Horgan and Sheriff Calvin went to the jail and 
found Old Poll sitting on the steps waiting for 
them. They permitted her to follow them to the 
cell door, where she leaned weakly against the 
wall while the jailer turned the key in the heavy 
lock. When Mel appeared she clutched him by 
the arm. 

“What are ye doin’ hyar, Ma?” he asked 
shortly. “ Yed better go back home.” 

Old Poll laughed a trifle wildly, but the 
cackle was cut short by a tremulous sob as she 
replied :— 

“We aint got no home—’cept Heaven, 
Mel!” 

She clung to his arm as the two officers led 
him down the corridor and out into the jail yard. 

“Whar we goin’?” he demanded, trucu- 
lently. 

“ The judge has to pronounce sentence on 
you,” explained the Sheriff. Unlocking one of 
the wristlets from Mel’s right arm, he started to 
fasten it about his own left to safeguard against 
any attempt at escape. At that instant, however, 
Mel saw his chance. With a single mighty bound 
he leaped to the top of the wall along the court- 
house square, and the handcuffs jangled at his 
wrist as he darted toward the street. At his first 
movement Old Poll had clutched frantically at 
Horgan, effectually preventing him from drawing 
a gun. Flinging her off, he finally succeeded in 
snatching an automatic from his holster, but 
before he could level it at the fleeing man, 
Sheriff Calvin fired three times—so swiftly that 
the explosions sounded like a continuous roll. 

Mel had reached a pile of lumber at the 
corner of the court-house, and was leaping for 
cover behind it, when one of the Sheriff’s bullets 
caught him. Sagging to his knees, he threw his 
arm across the top of the boards. In this position 
he remained, although Horgan and Calvin 
watched him for several seconds, wondering 
whether it was some trick. 

Old Poll was the first to reach him and put 
her arm round his shoulders. His head dropped 
to one side, coming to a rest against a plank. 
A glance told Horgan that he was dead. 

“ Thank God!” cried Old Poll, and with 
that the tears streamed down her cheeks. She 
arose and clasped her hands in an attitude of 
prayer. “ My boy! My boy!” she sobbed; 
That’s all I want to 
The Lord will 


“ye died on yo’ knees. 
know. Ye died on yo’ knees. 
understand ! ” 

The people of Elkhorn took up a collection, 
and two days later Mel was buried in the town 
cemetefy. That same day Old Poll disappeared, 
and. Elkhorn knew her no more. 
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Arranging a noose across a track used by the wild buffalo. 


7 EYL'ON 
possesses 
numerous 


The wild buffalo is a formidable beast, as many 
big-game hunters will agree. Certain daring 
natives of Ceylon, however, follow one of the 


many of the stampe- 
ding animals are likely 
to sustain injury. 
Moreover, the wild 
buffalo is a very wary 
creature, liable to be- 


and reserves, but also in the irrigation-tank 
areas and forests of the,“ dry zone” and the 
northern and eastern jungles. 

Although these big animals abound in the 
more remote and sparsely-settled regions, they 
never. take to the hills like the wild elephants. 

When tamed, of course, the buffalo is of 
great value to the cultivator as a beast of burden 
and periodically, on payment of a small fee, the 
Government grants permission for a number of 
the wildlings to be caught for this purpose. The 
business of catching buffalo alive, as practised in 
Ceylon, is a highly-specialized undertaking, 
involving great danger and skill of the highest 
order. It is in the hands of certain gaunt and 
muscular countrymen known locally as panikkans, 
with whom the chase is an hereditary vocation. 
These men are extraordinarily agile and fearless 
—and they need to be, for they secure their 
formidable quarry by stalking it through the 
jungle and lassoing it with ropes ! 

Rounding-up the herds by means of an army 
of beaters and driving them into enclosures is 
not favoured for several reasons; the erection 
of the stockades is laborious and expensive, the 
provision of the necessary labour is difficult, and 


come exceedingly 
suspicious when he 
sees an enclosure taking 


herds of most hazardous and difficult occupations imagin- 
wild buff- able—stalking these fierce creatures through the 
aloe s, jungle and noosing them with ropes, preparatory 
which are to taming them for work on the land ! 
found not 

only in the 

islands many game-sanctuaries shape in the jungle. 


The animals have been known to leave 
a district en masse directly such opera- 
tions commence and not return for several years. 

The pitfall method, in which a deep hole is 
dug and concealed by a frail framework carefully 
covered with leaves, is regarded as cruel, since 
there is grave risk of the quarry breaking its legs. 
Probably the most ingenious and successful way of 
capturing these fierce beasts and domesticating 
them for man’s use is “ noosing,” as carried out 
by the panikkans. 

Before the hunt commences, the noosers 
get various articles of equipment ready, the most 
important item being the- noosing rope—as 
important to the panikkan as his lariat is to the 
cowboy. This is not made of hemp or coconut 
fibre, like ordinary ropes, because these materials 
would not be strong enough to hold such power- 
ful animals. The hunters, therefore, cut thin 
strips of deerhide, dry them in the sun, and care- 
fully twist them into ropes, an inch or more in 
diameter, which possess immense strength. 

The panikkans next establish a camp in some 
forest clearing not far from a large water-hole the 
herds are known to frequent. Three or four 
picked men, with a veteran leader, act as an 
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Directly the. great beast 
feels the rope settling round its 
neck it makes a dash for freedom, 
striking the ground with its hoofs, 
making savage sweeps with its 
enormous crescent horns, and snort- 
ing furiously. But the panikkan is 
prepared for all this ! Taking a quick 
turn of his line round a con- 
venient tree-trunk, he brings the 
animal to a standstill with a violent 
jerk. Thus checked, the mad- 
dened buffalo kicks," rears, and 
bellows, meanwhile struggling 
desperately to free itself from the 
choking rope. Thereupon the re- 
serve hunters approach, deftly 
throwing more nooses around 
the captive’s horns or legs until 


Nearly trapped! The buffalo steps into the noose. it is helplessly trussed up. 
An interesting variation of 


advance - guard, 
their companions 
remaining in hid- 
ing ready to hasten 
to their aid when 
needed. A large iw 
party, it should be . 
explained, could 
not stalk such 
suspicious animals 
without being de- 
tected almost 
immediately. 
When the 
buffaloes eventu- 
ally approach the 
water-hole, each of 
the carefully - 
concealed panik- 
kans selects a 
particular victim. 
Moving with the 
utmost caution, 
and taking every 
advantage of 
cover, they silently 
` close in. Then, 
at a signal, all the , 
nooses are thrown a 
simultaneously. A newly-captured buffalo in the “ stocks.” Note the formidable horns, 
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The prisoner is tethered to a domesticated buffalo until its ferocity lessens. 


A village hunter with 


his well-trained gun-buffalo. 


this method con- 
sists of fixing a 
score or more of 
deer-hide ropes, 
in the form of 
dangling elliptical 
loops, between 
tree-trunks in the 
vicinity of water- 
holes used by the 
buffaloes. The 
upper ends of the 
loops are held by 
men hiddenamong 
the branches ; 
their comrades 
remain under 
cover close by. 


When the 
hunters on the 
ground see a wild 
herd approaching 
along the track on 
which the snares 
are set they let 
them pass and 
then raise a sud- 
den turmoil in 
order to scare 
them. In their 
fright, as they 
lumber blindly 
forward, a dozen 
or more of the 
animals may 
thrust their heads 
or legs through 
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the loops, which are im- 
mediately hauled tight by 
the alert watchers above. 
The men below, skilfully 
evading the lunges of the 
infuriated brutes, then 
throw more nooses_ until 
the victims are firmly 
secured. These tactics are 
repeated at different water- 
holes—often over a period 
of months — until the 
required number of buffa- 
loes has been captured. 

When bull - buffaloes 
only are needed, for breed- 
ing purposes, a domesti- 
cated female is used as a 
decoy, tethered at the foot 
of a tree in which an expert 
panikkan lies concealed. 
Scenting the lady’s 
presence—and the buffalo’s 
sense of smell is extra- 
ordinarily acute—the wild 
suitor cautiously 
approaches. While he is 
nuzzling round the cow 
the man aloft drops his 
noose over the bull’s head 
and draws it taut. Helpers 
rush in from all quarters, 
and the struggling wildling 
is soon under control. 

Buffaloes noosed by 
these methods are first of 
all taken to the clearing 
where the camp has been 
established, firmly lashed 
to a stout wooden frame- 
work, and fed only 
sparingly. When they have 
become somewhat subdued, the taming 
process begins. Moving with the utmost circum- 
spection, for an angry wild buffalo is a dangerous 
beast indeed, a man speaks soothingly to the 
prisoner, strokes its muzzle, pats its flanks, and 
feeds it with tufts of succulent grass. Within a 
few days the creature becomes noticeably .more 
docile, accepts these. attentions quietly, and is 
eventually considered ready to be transferred to 
the nearest village. At this stage, however, it is 
not thought advisable to take any chances; the 
animal still feels the call of the wild and is liable 
to attack its captors without warning and make a 
headlong dash for liberty. 

The same precaution is therefore adopted as 
with wild elephants. Tame buffaloes are yoked 
to the captive, one on either side, and thus escorted 
it is finally persuaded to approach the haunts of 
man. Once in the village, the animal is kept tied 
to a domesticated beast for several days until 
consistent good behaviour indicates it has become 
resigned to its fate. 

Then, little by little, the new recruit is 
gradually broken in to render various useful 
services, the process taking about six months. 
The buffalo draws the cultivator’s plough and 
cart, and teams of them are employed in the rain- 
soaked paddy-fields to trample or puddle the soil ; 
they also thresh the harvested grain by plodding 
patiently round and round a floor bu lt in the 
open, to the quaint music of the peasants’ songs. 

Occasionally selected animals are trained 


The last service. A buffalo-skull makes a 


useful scarecrow ! 
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thavalam (pack-bull) fash- 
ion, carrying ona species 
of caravan-traffic between 
the chensi cultivators 
living in the depths 
of the forests and the 
village traders. This is a 
form of barter. Gunny- 
sacks of local produce are 
loaded on the buffaloes’ 
broad backs — limes, 
oranges, wood apples, the 
honey of wild bees, and 
forest-grown grains such 
as kurakkan. In exchange 
the animals take back 
cloth, salt, sugar, coffee, 
and materials for the in- 
evitable curries. 

It is particularly 
interesting to note that 
buffaloes are sometimes 
taught to act as four- 
legged shikaris, assisting 
hunters to stalk game! 
This is a really remarkable 
example of animal training, 
the results attained being 
well-nigh unbelievable. 
The buffalo’s education 
begins while it is still a 
calf, for it takes about four 
years to produce the pukka 
article. First of all the 
youngster is gradually ac- 
customed to the discharge 
of crackers and fire-arms 
and to respond instantly, 
like an experienced gun- 
dog, to certain signals and 
body-touches. From this 
stage its training progres- 
ses to more difficult feats, the tutor always show- 
ing the utmost patience, until the degree of 
proficiency attained finally satisfies him. 

The main function of the animal is to act as a 
screen or stalking-horse for its master, browsing 
apparently aimlessly onwards through the jungle 
while the hunter creeps silently along behind it 
until he arrives within range of his unsuspecting 
quarry. The buffalo also learns to turn, at a 
touch, to any required angle, standing perfectly 
steady even when the man uses its broad back as a 
rest for his gun! Whatever game the hunter 
is seeking—deer, leopard, buffalo, or pig—the 
trained beast invariably scents it long before its 
master, its reaction giving him timely warning. 
Well-trained .stalking-buffaloes are in great 
demand in the jungle districts, and usually 
fetch about a hundred rupees apiece. 

Eminently useful throughout its working 
life, the domesticated buffalo continues to render 
service after death; it not only supplies the 
countryfolk with meat but also several valuable 
by-products. Its horns, for instance, are utilized 
by village artisans in the making of combs ; its 
hoofs provide excellent glue, while the tough hide 
is made into leather. Even its skull, planted on a 
stake in the middle of a cultivation, serves as a 
most efficient scarecrow, keeping off predatory 
birds and destructive wild animals such as the 
elephant and wild boar. All things considered, 
the agriculturists of Ceylon have every reason to 
be grateful to the buffalo ! 


By C. V. TENCH 


A weird story of the early days of Canadian railway-development. British Columbia joined 


the new Confederation on the understanding that a tvans-continental line would be 
but the surveyors couldn’t find a practicable route through the mountains ! 


built, 
Hoping for rich 


reward, a nameless man set out to locate a pass, and duly discovered it—at a terrible price ! 


CK in 1871 British Columbia joined 
the Canadian Confederation with the 
proviso that railway-connection with 
the Eastern provinces would speedily 
be provided. This promise was 
readily given, but sixteen long years 
passed before the Federal Govern- 
ment found itself in a position to 
bring the eagerly-awaited line to 
=) Vancouver, Pacific terminal of the 
great trans-continental system. 

Building the railroad across the prairies 
was comparatively easy, save for an occasional 
skirmish with hostile Indians, but the difficulties 
of the Rocky Mountain barrier proved well- 
nigh insurmountable. As year after year went 
by, and no railway came through the passes, the 
settlers beside the Western sea became very 
impatient. They doubted if locomotives could 
ever be brought through the wild canyons and 
round the vast glaciers which blocked the way. 
Their. continued isolation worried them, and 
feeling grew so strong that British Columbians 
openly threatened to secede from the Confedera- 
tion unless their dream-railway soon became an 
actuality. 

The line-builders redoubled their efforts, 
importing great numbers of Chinese coolies to 
labour in the heart-breaking mountain fast- 
nesses. The maze of gorges and glaciers around 
Revelstoke, B.C., presented most formidable 
obstacles; it seemed impossible to make any 
headway. The Canadian Pacific Railway sent 
out party after party, endeavouring to find a 
practicable route through the Selkirks. Solitary 
scouts likewise started forth, dreaming of fame 
and fortune if they discovered a suitable pass. 
But success continued to elude the searchers. + 

One spring day there wandered into the 
construction-camp a huge, bearded white man 
who towered above the Chinese coolies like a 
buffalo bull in a herd of cows. A flintlock rifle 
was slung over his mighty shoulders; a heavy 
blanket coat reached to his knees. His luxuriant 
black beard was of such tremendous proportions 
that the railway workers regarded it with amaze- 
ment. The stranger had little to say, and looked 
so fierce and primitive that men hesitated to 
address him. 

When the giant applied for work his obvious 
strength obtained him employment as a labourer. 


In this capacity he lifted railway-sleepers as 
easily as others handled stove-wood; he rolled 
heavy boulders aside and deftly up-ended the 
slabs of fir used for the long stretches of snow- 
fence. All the time, seldom speaking himself, 
he listened avidly to the talk of his companions. 
Apparently the surveyors were in a quandary ; 
they couldn’t find a way for the line through the 
glaciers and gorges of the Selkirk Range, where 
towering peaks, their summits wreathed in 
cloud-wrack, formed a rampart against puny 
man’s advance. Nevertheless, the Canadian 
provinces must be developed and linked by 
rail; it was absolutely essential to locate a 
practicable route. - Time and again seafch- 
parties went out, made up of experienced moun- 
tain-men and skilled surveyors, but they invari- 
ably returned completely baffled; whichever 
way they turned they found themselves con- 
fronted by rock, ice, and yawning precipices. 
A big reward awaited anyone who could solve 
the problem ! 

Time passed, and one morning the work- 
gangs noticed that the big stranger with the black 
beard was missing ; apparently he had departed 
as silently and mysteriously as he had arrived. 
Nobody knew who started the story, but gradu- 
ally word passed round that ‘“ Blackbeard,” 
with a rich reward in mind, had gone in search of 
the long-sought passage for the railway. And his 
chances appeared very promising, for the few 
men who had talked with him declared he knew 
the mountains like an open book, having lived 
among them for years. 

~The surveyors were naturally interested, but 
they didn’t at all like the idea of Blackbeard 
setting off alone. The quest was strenuous 
enough for a well-equipped expedition; for a 
solitary man it was hazardous in the extreme. 
He might easily become incapacitated or lost, 
perishing miserably in that trackless wilderness. 
Supposing he actually made the great discovery 
and was killed on the return journey, taking his 
precious secret with him! This thought worried 
the chief surveyor so much that he decided to 
have the man shadowed, though without any 
attempt at interference. If Blackbeard 
could locate a right-of-way, good luck to him; 
but a rescue-party would be close at hand if, 
as seemed only too likely, he got into difficulties, 
Forthwith four picked men and an Indian 
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ee utmost efforts, they fell farther 
and farther behind. They had 


ALPINE ICE PRESERVES | noirom ee 
_ they were following his trail, 


MANS BODY 39 YEARS | 5 nee mous 1 be 


| ALESSANDRIA, Italy, July 25—(BUP)—The accident befell him. 


The gorges proved ex- 


i body of Giuseppe Garrone, 34, an amateur mountain f Eea 
i climber, was brought here by customs police Sunday A EA WER 
3 _ after having been found perfectly, ere in ice Ae eee Aohe depth. Skane 
for 39 years, h ing on the brink of one of 
Garrone, a school teacher, vanished i in July, 1910, _ _ these stupendous ravines, the 


ole on Mont Blanc. His body was found roar of the stream far below 
clothed, within a cake of ice . | reaches their ears only as a 
eT faint murmur. Descending 
the precipitous sides—often at 
great risk—the party would 
search for the lonely explorer’s 
; : tracks. Scouting around in the 
tracker were dispatched to find and follow the ~ dim half-light, the keen-eyed Indian eventually 
stranger’s trail. came upon broken twigs, dislodged stones, and 
The Red man soon picked up the tracks of various other significant signs which told him all 
Blackbeard’s great feet, which led away across he wanted to know. Each camp-site they reached, 
tremendous valleys, however, was older than the previous one ; they 
gloomy with pro- were ‘still losing ground. 
digious growths of _Day after day the little party pressed for- 
virgin fir and cedar. ward, always heading westwards. Occasionally 
The forest floor the man they followed had traversed streams 
was a tangled mass until they doubled back on themselves or vanished 
of fallen trees, in in’ a vast collection of giant boulders, resulting 
places almost im- : from. some upheaval in bygone ages. Then 
passable. Frequently Blackbeard would patiently circle until he found 
the men sank from ~ a new torrent leading westward. 


sight amidst these 
“ dead-falls,” con- 
stantly calling to 
one another to 
avoid becoming 
separated. 


One by one 
they came upon 
Blackbeard’s camp- 
ing-places. He 
seemed to be follow- 
ing a south-westerly 
route, penetrating 
into the little- 
known Arrowhead 
country. His pur- 
suers were sur- 
prised, for in this 
direction lay some 
of the most for- 
bidding mountains, 
range towering 
above range until 
the summits of the 
loftiest were almost 
continually hidden 
by swirling masses 
of vapour. 

As they 
struggled on after 
the solitary pioneer 
the five searchers 
marvelled at his 
amazing endur- 
ance ; they couldn’t 
keep up with his 
rate of progress! 
In spite of their 
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A recent newspaper cutting which recalled 
this strange story to the Author. 


‘Locking more closely, they saw what the 
Indian had seen.” 


Toiling doggedly on, the men found well- 
nigh perpendicular rock-walls stretching end- 
lessly across their line of advance; it seemed 
hopeless to imagine that a railway could be built 
through such country. Yet Blackbeard had 
forged steadily ahead as though making for some 
definite objective. 


Then, without warning, the miracle came to 
pass! One day, trying their utmost to extricate 
themselves from a seeming cul-de-sac, they 
found that two gigantic masses of grey mountain- 
side did not quite meet. So cunningly did one 
enfilade the other that, from a distance, no 
opening was visible, but close approach disclosed 
a cleft wide enough for a railway, looking as if 
some gigantic convulsion of Nature had split 
the peak in twain. Following laboriously on 
Blackbeard’s heels, they had finally located the 
long-sought gateway which would enable the 
line to penetrate the mountains ! - 

Forthwith the weary men made camp, awed 
by the importance of their “ find.” Good old 
Blackbeard ! Thanks to him, an ocean-to-ocean 
railroad could now bind together for all time the 
far-flung provinces of this vast country of Canada. 
All the credit was due to him ; his tracks led on 
through the gloomy defile, and they decided that, 
on the morrow, they would push on after him, 
probably meeting him on his way back. Then 


they could all return to the construction-camp 
together in comparative comfort, their anxieties 
at an end. : 
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During the night, however, while the party 
slept; the man of mystery all unknowingly 
passed by on his homeward journey, havin; 
probably made all the investigations he needed. 
The Indian was the first to discover the fresh 
tracks leading outwards, whereupon they hastily 
broke camp and moved eastwards again, hoping 
to overtake Blackbeard. This time there was no 
seemingly-aimless following-up of mountain 
streams, no painful groping for easy routes. 
Apparently the giant was intent upon reaching 
railhead with all possible speed in order to give 
the surveyors his valuable information. 


Reaching the edge of the tremendous Begbie 
Glacier, now forming part of what is known as 
the Columbian Icefield, bordering on Alberta and 
British Columbia, the tracker announced he 
had lost the trail, but there could be no doubt 
that Blackbeard had started to cross the lower 
tongue of the vast ice-river. Taking a distant 
peak as a landmark, the party began to make 
toward it in a straight line, but soon found 
this could not be maintained. 

The mighty river of ice swept down from 
the upper levels in massive convolutions resem- 
bling hardened lava. Here and there were 
enormous fissures; the ‘“‘ apron,” by its own 
weight, appeared to be breaking away from 
the parent field. The men had to use the utmost 
care when skirting the rims of these crevasses, 
which had almost perpendicular sides and 
dropped away to appalling depths. 

As they cau- 
tiously advanced 
the Indian remained 
in the lead, al- 
though he seemed 
none .too sure of 
nimself on this 
unfamiliar terrain. 
Now and again, 
coming upon par- 
ticularly dangerous 
stretches of ice, he 
would signal to the 
white men in rear 
to make a wide 
detour. When the 
peril had been 
surmounted he took 
a fresh sight on*the 
guiding peak and 
trudged ahead once 
more. 

Suddenly the 
quartet observed 
the Red man_ halt 
abruptly, gazing 
horror - stricken at 
something almost 
beneath his feet. 
Then, without a 
word or a cry, he 
turned and fled 
away across the 
glacier, continuing 
his headlong flight 
until he vanished 
from sight. 

Creeping 
warily forward, 
his astonished 
companions pre- 
sently reached the 
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spot where the guide had stood. They gazed 
awestruck at the great crevasse they found 
yawning before them; then, looking more 
closely, they saw what the Indian had seen. 
In the depths below, at a point where the 
walls closely approached one another. stood 


Part of the great Begbie Glacier 


Blackbeard, his rifle still slung across his shoul- 
ders! He was staring upwards, as if seeking 
some means of escape from his icy prison, 
and looked uncannily life-like, although it was 
only too obvious that he was dead. Examining 
the surroundings, the deeply-shocked men found 
it easy to picture what had happened. Coming 
suddenly upon the treacherous lip of the crevasse, 
the poor fellow had slipped and plunged, feet 
first, down the steep slope. His speed had been 
so terrific that his heavy boots had wedged him 
immovably at a point where the V-shaped sides 
of the opening came together. There was no 
chance of extricating himself, no hope of outside 
aid. Life without movement could not long exist 
in such a fearful natural refrigerator; before 
many hours had elapsed he had frozen to death. 
And there he was, entombed in the great glacier, 
where they had to leave him, for it was quite 
impossible to reach the body. 
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Shaken to the core, the party eventually 
reached timber-line and camped for the night. 
Horror sat heavily upon them; they spoke in 
hushed tones, unable to forget the man they had 
followed for so long and who now gazed sight- 
lessly at the world above his icy tomb. 

Making their 
way in safety to 
rail-head, the quartet 
gave the surveyors 
news of the great 
discovery and the 
dreadful fate of the 
.one explorer respon- 
sible. Steps were 
immediately taken to 
verify the report, 
and in due course a 
route was mapped 
cut leading to the 
hidden pass and 
beyond. For many 
decades since those 
far - off days the 
narrow defile has 
reverberated to the 
thunder of . trans- 
continental C.P.R. 
trains, and engine- 
whistles echo and 
re-echo eerily amid 
the desolate peaks 
and valleys which 
surround it. 


Amazing to re- 
late, the nameless 
stranger who first 
found the pass and 
made this achieve- 
ment possible still 
remains entombed in 
the great. Begbie 
Glacier, looking 
exactly as he did 
when he first glis- 
saded to his death! 
The ice, it must be 
remembered, is 
always creeping 
downwards, its rate 
of progress varying 
with the weather. 
Crevasses open and 
close, the convolu- 
uons change shape, and huge masses’ continually 
break off at the base to melt and feed in- 
numerable mountain streams. “During long per- 
iods Blackbeard vanishes, hidden deep in the heart 
of his ageless tomb ; then some obscure glacier 
movement brings him near the surface again. At 
such times chance mountaineers, glancing 
fascinated into the crevasse, glimpse through the 
clear ice the blanket-coated figure, gazing 
eternally from its frozen sepulchre. 

Many years have now elapsed since the corpse 
was last seen, but a party of American scientists 
who hur ied out to inspect it on that occasion 
stated that, in their opinion, thirty years may 
elapse before glacial action will bring Black- 
beard near enough to the surface for his body to 
be recovered and given decent burial, Climbers 
in the neighbourhood of the Begbie, however, 
still keep a look-out for the hapless “ Ice-Man of 
Revelstoke.” 
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LAND WITHOUT WOMEN 


ROYN in the By GERALD V. KUSS all bulls, the swine all 
south-east- boars, the felines all 

! 
VA pe Base vivid little “ nag Si eens ai manners brd: ae a 
> and customs and prevailing conditions in aks . 
washed by various parts of the globe. We welcome dare to build -their 


the waves of the Æ gean 
Sea, there is a little 
country whose soil has 
not been trodden by women for close on a thousand 
years! You will seek in vain for housewives, 
girls, or female babies; the orchards and olive 
groves, and the streets of the villages, have never 
echoed to the laughter of a woman. Indeed, it is 
seldom that laughter of any sort is heard. 
Lest it should be thought I am writing 
about some practically uninhabited wilderness, 
let me hasten to add that the population of this 
strange region numbers some five thousand— 
all of them males! It might be called, more 
correctly, the “‘ Land of Male Creatures,” for 
the sheep in the fields are all rams, the cattle 


contributions to this feature. 


nests in the topmost 
branches of the trees— 
sufficiently high to be 
inaccessible to the human inhabitants, who would 
otherwise pull them down and destroy them 
—continue to produce representatives of the 
female sex. 

This extraordinary place is called Athos, 
its official title being ‘“‘ The Holy Community 
of Mount Athos.” A country within a country, 
its possesses its own government, which has been 
in office longer than any other ruling body in the 
world. It also has its own frontier police, 
whose duties include preventing the entry of 
*“Mohammedans, wolves, and women” into 
their sacrosanct territory. 


The great monastery of Simonpetra, on the summit of a towering crag. 


religious, but not 
sufficiently so for 
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There is no 
national income 
beyond volun- 


tary cash contri- 
butions from the 
outside world. No 
work of a re- 
munerative nature 
is undertaken by 
the majority of 
the inhabitants, 
yet Athos is fabu- 
lously rich — a 
thousand times 
richer, propor- 
tionately speak- 
ing, than any other 
country on earth ! 

If you study 
a map of Greece 
and the Atgean 
basin you will ob- 
serve, about a hun- 
dred kilometres 
east of Salonika, 
three long, nar- 
row peninsulas 
projecting into the 
waters of -the 
Ægean. Athos is 
the easternmost of 


these, and 
measures some 
forty kilometres 


in length by 
seven in breadth. 
The isthmus is 
flat, but the : 
southern portion rises to a height of two thousand 
metres, taking the form of a spectacular mountain 
of pure marble. Round this peak is to be found 
some of the most rugged country imaginable. 
Dotted about the mountainside are some 
twenty or more communities of monks of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church, dwelling in medizval 
monasteries, massively built, and battlemented 
like feudal fortresses, which they formerly were. 
These buildings are of huge dimensions, one of 
them being eight storeys high, while another 
measures nearly two miles around its outside 
walls. They were all erected between the years 
A.D. 900 and A.D. 1100, and represent the 
outpouring of vast riches from the coffers of the 
Emperors of aficient Byzantium. One of the 
largest of the monasteries, that of Simonpetra, 
rises sheer from the precipitous summit of a 
mountain peak, its roofs wreathed in cloud. 
Here, completely detached from the outside 
world, both physically and in spirit, dwell the 
long-bearded monks who form the bulk of the 
population of this strange land. Ever since the 
tenth century these ascetics have isolated them- 
selves, sworn to obedience, chastity, poverty— 
and the eradication of the very thought of anything 
female! Successive generations of Lord High 
Abbots drew up the inexorable laws which bar 
any creature of the female sex from profaning 
the sanctity of this purely masculine stronghold. 
The story of Athos and its survival as a 
monastic state throughout so many centuries 
is one of the marvels of human history. In 
A.D. 900 Byzantium—now represented by modern 
[stanbul—was one of the most important cities 
in Christendom. Its inhabitants were extremely 


The Lord High Abbot Tjeromin, ruler of Athos 


certain zealots 
who, forsaking the 
world and its 
temptations, be- 
took themselves to 
the rocky wilds of 
the Athos Penin- 
sula, where they 
set about the crea- 
tion of a new state, 
based on the prac- 
tice of piety, which 
should endure for 
all time. These 
pioneer monks 
proceeded to erect 
monasteries which 
were architectural 
wonders. Much 
of the gold and 
treasure Byzan- 
tium had wrested 
from various con- 
quered nations 
went to enrich 
and beautify these 
amazing struc- 
tures, Candelabras 
of solid gold, 
studded with 
priceless gems, 
swung from the 
decorated ceil- 


ings ; elaborate 
altars blazed with 
jewels. Wealth— 


literally by the shipload—was poured into this 
remote wilderness. The early monks, moreover, 
brought with them other priceless treasures— 
Biblical manuscripts of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
centuries. Much of the knowledge and culture of 
the Europe of those far-off times is enshrined in 
rik writings preserved by the devoted monks of 
Athos. 


All that vast hoard of gold and gems; all— 
or nearly all—of those irreplaceable manuscripts, 
still remain in Athos to-day, vigilantly watched 
over by the monxs. During the fourteenth 
century Ægean pirates succeeded in doing 
some looting on the peninsula, but in proportion 
to its total very little of the material riches of 
the territory was lost. During the late war, 
by a subterfuge, the Germans likewise attempted 
to lay hands on the treasures. The extent of 
their success in this direction is not accurately 
known, but it is believed they did no better than 
their fourteenth-century predecessors. 


And what of the monks themselves? How 
have they fared after more than a thousand years 
of an entirely masculine atmosphere, lacking the 
society of women or children ? It is very difficult 
to answer this question without fall knowledge 
of the type of men who bury themselves herte. 
Some of them are genuine religious. recluses, 
seeking sanctuary from a sinful world; others 
have retired to Athos from a variety of motives, 
but all, apparently, are united in an abhorrence of 
females. 


The writer visited the peninsula one winter 
shortly before the outbreak of the late war. 
Special visas were necessary, and the Greek 


Government respected the 
strange laws of Athos—as 
it still does—by refusing 
to entertain any applica- 
tions from women. $ 

Arrived at the frontier, 
I was subjected to a very 
thorough examination. Not 
only was my person in- 
spected, but my luggage was 
carefully gone over lest it 
might contain anything of a 
female nature! Eventually 
I was allowed entrance 
and reached Karyes, the 
little capital. This place, 
somewhat surprisingly, is 
not unlike other Greek 
towns of the same size; 
it possesses shops, stores, 
warehouses, and even a 
post-office. There are 
horses and carts in the 
streets, and policemen direct 
the traffic. 

Everywhere, however, 
one sees the bearded monks 
in their long, flowing robes. 
Either alone, or perhaps 
in groups, they trudge 
hither and thither, never 
laughing, and hardly look- 
ing at one another. If you 
happen to catch their eyes 
they regard you with such 
an entire lack of interest 
that you get the idea they 
are not really alive as the 
rest of us understand the 
term! I mention the fact 
with due hesitation, but it 
is said that for thirty 
generations these bearded 
women-haters have never 
profaned their bodies by 
bathing them! 

I was conducted 
round several of the monas- 
teries, and can testify to 
having seen, in a space no 
larger than an average room, 
sufficient wealth, in the 
form of pure gold and 
precious stones, to finance a 
major war. Every church, 
when the innumerable 
candles are lighted, gleams 
like some legendary treasure- 
cave; almost every object 
one sets eyes on is worth a 
King’s ransom. 

The monks spend most 
of their days and half their 
nights in prayer and elabor- 
ate rituals. Many students of humanity who have 
investigated conditions at Athos claim the 
monkish state has degenerated, pointing out that 
its five thousand males lead a most unnatural 
existence. This last is true enough, from the 
ordinary man’s standpoint, but personally I 
do not presume to pass judgment. My own 
reactions were such that, almost from the 
moment I crossed the frontier, I became eager to 
return to the workaday world, however corrupt 


“They regard you with 
an entire lack of interest.” 
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it might be. Within a surprisingly short time I 
found myself longing to set eyes on a woman, hear 
children’s care-free laughter, or even catch a 
glimpse of a hen and her chicks. 

Despite its religious atmosphere and fabulous 
wealth, Athos impressed me as a land of the 
living dead. And the survival of such a com- 
fae oan for a s eonna years—can mean 

ttle or nothing to those who do n i 
the full nieanie of life ! oe 


A RIDDLE OF THE BUSH 


By GLENVILLE PIKE, of Mareeba, North Queensland, Australia 


HAT is known as the “ Min-Min 
Light” and similar strange 
phenomena have been the subject 

A of many heated-ciscussions wherever 

Australian bushmen foregather, and 
they interest me particularly because I have 
been privileged to see one myself. Some years 
ago, in the marshy country about forty miles 
from St. Lawrence, on the central coast of 
Queensland, I camped for the night near a hut 
occupied by an old man. His sole occupation 
appeared to be looking after a herd of goats, 
but what he did with them so far from any 
settlement I don’t know. 

We were sitting by my dying campfire, 
enjoying the cool air after the heat of the day, 
when suddenly, away out in the darkness of the 
surrounding bush, I observed a light. At first 
I thought someone was waving a lantern, but 
presently it rose in the air and danced about. 
After this it resumed its hovering, apparently 
some fifty yards distant. 


“See that?” 
asked the old man, 
uneasily. ‘“‘ That’s 
what they call the 
Min-Min Light— 
a kinda ghost 
thing.” 

I laughed 
derisively ; I’m not 
in the least super- 
stitious.  “ Ghost 
be hanged!” I 


told him. “I’m going to have a look and find 
out what it is.” ` 

As I spoke, I moved forward to investigate. 

“Come back, you fool!” yelled my 
companion. ‘“ Theres a swamp out beyond 
where that light is, and it leads right into a 
chasm with a drop of a coupla hundred feet.” 

Taking no notice, I strode on into the 
darkness. I had arrived within perhaps twenty 
yards of the mysterious light—which was still 
hovering seven or eight feet above the ground, 
looking like some huge, glowing ball—when it 
glided abruptly to one side, dancing over ground 
that I found to be decidedly boggy. Thereupon 
I halted, noting that the queer radiance was 
drifting out above the abyss my companion had 
mentioned. 

As I watched it the light seemed to hesitate ; 
then it floated a little nearer, as though tempting 
me to follow. Finally, sweeping back over the 
chasm, it sank from sight. 

When, decidedly puzzled, I returned to the 
fireside, the old fellow told me the light always 
appeared when a stranger turned up. I asked 
bluntly what he really thought it was. He shook 
his head doubtfully, but I gathered he believed 
the local legend—that it was the spirit of a 
man who had been murdered years previously 
by being pushed into the chasm. Now, 
apparently, he was trying to lead others to a 
similar fate! I didn’t try to argue with the 
ancient; I was too 
puzzled. 

In another part 
of Queensland, a simi- 
lar mystery-light is also 
associated by super- 
stitious folk with 
various tragedies, but 
a satisfactory material 
explanation seems to 


be lacking. 4 
This phenomenon 
is often seen near the 


remains of an old 
shanty — formerly an 
inn—on the lonely 
Winton-Boulia road, 


far out on the treeless 
plains. Near by are 
the graves of several 
men who died raving 
maniacs after “‘ knock- 
ing down ” their wages 
for the fiery home- 
brewed liquor sold at 
the shanty. In the 
’eighties this house was 
one of the most disre- 
reputable places in the 
west of Queensland, 
and many unfortunate 
“‘ Come back, stockman, shearers, 
you fool!’ yelled and drovers were 
my companion.” robbed of their hard- 


earned pay -while incapacitated -by drink. 

One night, several years ago, a young 
stockman received the scare of his life when 
riding past the ruins of the old “pub.” He 
saw a ghostly light—like a ball of fire—alternately 
advancing and retreating, but always returning 
to approximately the same spot. 

Pulling up, he watched it intently for a few 
moments. Finally, seeing the weird radiance 
coming in his direction, and suddenly remembering 
the evil reputation of the place over which it 
hovered, he lost his nerve and galloped away, 
nor did he slacken his pace 
until he reached Boulia. 
There he related his story 
to the local police-trooper, 
who took it as a great joke. 

For a long time the 
stockman’s story roused 
much merriment; he was 
chaffed about it unmercifully. 
Later on, however, several 
other people saw the uncanny 
_ light. A motorist claimed 
to have chased it in a car 
at forty miles an hour, but 
he vowed that it always kept 
just ahead of him, eventually 
disappearing near the old 
shanty. 

A bushman acquaintance 
of mine who possesses some 
scientific knowledge is con- 
vinced that these lights, like 
the well-known ignis fatuus, 
or will-o’-the-wisp, observed 
elsewhere over marshes and 
old churchyards, is produced 
by emanations from decom- 
posing matter escaping from 
beneath the surface and 
ignited by the powerful rays 
of the sun. He points out 
that the phenomenon is only 
observed during the summer 
months—usually between the 
hours of 9 p.m. and midnight 
—but is of the opinion that it 
is also present in the daytime, 
although invisible to the 
naked eye. 

Some people who have 
been close to these “ balls 
of fire” declare that they 
give off a smell resembling 
escaping gas; others suggest 
the odour reminds them of 
petrol. Is it possible, I wonder, that the 
phenomenon is due to gas given off by deposits 
of petroleum, indicating the existence of hitherto- 
undiscovered oilfields ? 

One of these puzzling “ ghost-lights ” is 
seen during the summer on a stock-route leading 
out of Bourke, in northwest New South Wales, 
and experienced drovers will not camp. in the 
vicinity, for their horses and cattle invariably 
stampede on catching sight of it. 

Another “ Min-Min Light” is frequently 
observed on a station in north-western Queens- 
land; the squatter there told me he has become 
so accustomed to seeing the unearthly thing 
hovering around the horse-paddock slip-rails, 
about a hundred yards from the homestead, 
that he takes little notice of it! Nevertheless, 
he has had to make a new entrance for the 
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horses, which refuse to use the gateway over 
which the light dances. 

Still more mystifying is the awe-inspiring 
“ Quinn’s Light” which has been seen at regular 
intervals for years in the lonely region at the 
head of the Murrumbidgee River, in New South 
Wales. This weird radiance first appeared on 


the grazing property owned by John Quinn, a 
man of considerable standing in the district. 

The light, which was of great brilliance, 
was often seen floating, several feet aboye the 
ground, among the trunks of the tall gum-trees. 


' The policeman’s 
horse reared and 
plunged.” 


Sundry bold spirits attempted to 
approach it closely, but it always 
eluded them ; others repeatedly 
shotatit—entirely without effect. 
Many people visited the area 
especially to view the phenome- 
non. Folk who had seen other 
“ lights ”? declared it was something quite different, 
being shaped like a huge eagle with outspread wings 
and giving off a most powerful glow. All who saw 
it were greatly impressed, but, as in other cases, 
no one could offer a plausible explanation. 

A newcomer to the district was so terrified 
that he actually abandoned a property he had just 
bought! He told the local policeman that one 
night the light glided right over his homestead 
and hovered there for ten minutes, its eerie 
radiance making the place as bright as day. 
He “ reckoned it was time he packed up ! ” 

In the same district another light, known as 
the “ Ghost Fire,” was occasionally seen, and 
W. G. Noble, a police-trooper, later wrote an 
account of his strange experience with it, 

Riding along the stock-route, miles from 
any habitation, an hour before daylight, the 
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trooper observed what appeared to be a campfire. 
Curious to discover who might be camping there, 
he rode closer. As he drew near he saw that the 
fire seemed to have been kindled against a 
fallen tree ; it was “shooting up spires of flame 
pres emitting a kind of sulphurous, incandescent 
glow.’ 

The policeman’s horse refused to approach 
the blaze, showing every sign of fear; it reared 
and plunged, and finally stood  stock-still, 
trembling violently. Although the trooper 
“ coo-eed ” and circled, searching for signs of a 
camp or a human being, he found nothing. 
Returning to where the fire had been, he was 
amazed to discover it had vanished ! 
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There was no trace of ashes or burned wood ; 
the old tree-trunk against which the fire had 
appeared to be burning was not charred or even 
warm! There were no footprints anywhere 
near.: The trooper was greatly bewildered, but 
firmly convinced he had seen the “ Ghost Fire.” 
He had often heard about this, but had never 
believed in its existence. 

It would be interesting to know the origin 
of these mysterious lights which, although seen 
by hundreds of responsible people in various 
parts of the Australian bush, have never hitherto 
been properly investigated. Who can say what 
secrets this vast country may yet reveal to the 
inquiring scientist ? 


The ROBIN HOOD OF SICILY 


By LEE F. 


IN view of the interest aroused by our account 
of the remarkable career of the Sicilian bandit 
Giuliano, now being hunted by an army of 
soldiers and police, we asked the Author to keep 
us informed of developments. Here is Mr. 
Johnson’s latest report from Palermo. The large 
forces arrayed against the outlaw, of course, make 
his capture or death likely at any moment, but so 
far he has succeeded in eluding his pursuers. 

Understandably enough, Giuliano found 
considerable difficulty in carrying out his threats 
of far-reaching reprisals unless his mother and 
sister were released from jail. He did his best, 
however; within the following two months he 
captured the wealthy Duke of Pratomeno and a 
handful of Parliamentary deputies, likewise 
increasing his “ransom fee ” per victim to £50,000. 
The bandit carried out these activities in the face 
of an enormously-intensified campaign, including 
the formation of the “ C.F.R.B.” (Expeditionary 
Force for the Repression of Banditry), of which 
Colonel De Luca was put in charge. By this time 
General D’Antoni, who had rashly declared that 
he would go into the mountains single-handed 
and personally capture Giuliano, had been 
relieved of his Sicilian duties. 

“ C.F.R.B.” consists of 2,000 police (all 
bachelors) sent from the mainland; parachute 
troops; tank squads; special agents; and 
infantrymen—a veritable miniature army. 

When this formidable force had been 
organized and posted at strategic points through- 
out Giuliano’s territory, with an elaborate 
network of radio communications, the bandit 
chief evidently decided that energetic counter- 
action was indicated; his men made a direct 
assault on the police-barracks at Bellolampo. 
When some twenty C.F.R.B. men rushed to the 
scene in a lorry they were blown sky-high by a 
land-mine, seven of them being killed. A staff 
car containing high officials hurried to Bellolampo 
to ascertain what had gone wrong. They soon 
found out, for they were bombarded with 
hand-grenades and their car riddled with bullets. 

After this outrage Giuliano withdrew to the 
hills and sent one of his characteristic letters to 
the Giornale di Sicilia, demanding a general 
election at which the people of Sicily could either 
choose him as their leader or vote for the 
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Government in Rome! He would abide by their 
decision, he added, and give himself up if the 
verdict went against him. He also informed the 
police that, so far, they had “ seen nothing,” so 
to speak; if they didn’t hold‘the election he 
would inaugurate an all-out war against them ! 

No election ensued, of course, and shortly 
afterwards the bandit destroyed the police station 
at San Giuseppe Jato. He also stepped up his 
propaganda campaign, manifestos appearing 
mysteriously on walls all over Palermo. Couldn’t 
the police realize, these posters asked, that 
Giuliano was merely fighting for the sake of his 
unjustly-imprisoned mother ? 

In this emergency the C.F.R.B. acted very 
quickly, and presently chalked up their first real 
success: Captured, one bill-sticker, complete 
with paste-pot, brush, and ladder. 

Fearing an attack on the prison where she 
was incarcerated, the authorities later released the 
outlaw’s mother, but nevertheless the bandit’s 
campaign continued. The nobility of Palermo 
continued to disappear one by one, kidnapped by 
his emissaries, and policemen were killed at 
intervals. 

Meanwhile, Giuliano was having his own 
troubles, for once the anti-banditry brigade-got 
going they started to round up outlaws with some 
success. To date about twenty have been 
arrested. The most important of these was 
Giuseppe Cuccinella, one of Giuliano’s aides, 
recently captured after a dramatic gun-battle in 
the heart of Palermo. He and his lady-love were 
surprised in a Palermitan flat. Both of them 
exchanged a brisk fusillade with the police, the 
girl throwing hand-grenades with the sang-froid 
of a past-master. Finally, however, both were 
wounded and taken into custody, and later 
Cuccinella had to have a leg amputated. 

Another Giuliano lieutenant, Andrea Asaro, 
was arrested as he was embarking for America 
with a large sum of money in his possession. 

_ It will be seen, therefore, that the bandit 
chief is being kept pretty busy; nowadays, it 
appears, he finds no time to write letters to the 
newspapers. Once more—perhaps for the last 
time—he has laid down the pen and taken up the 
sword, but at the moment of writing it is 
impossible to prophesy the outcome. 
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7 ARL VON MERKEL, a 
German trader of Accra, 
deliberately offended a 
~ wit c h-doctor—commonly 

known in West Africa as 
a ju-ju man. Not content with flouting 
the wizard himself, von Merkel also 
insulted his tutelary god; he strode 
into the sacred “fetish grove” and 
spat contemptuously upon the idol 
there. After which the outraged witch- 
doctor cursed Carl von Merkel in 
many West African dialects and “‘ put 
the ju-ju sign ” on him. 

The angry trader laughed, swung ©"°* 
his great fist to the unfortunate 
African’s jaw, upsetting him into his 
own cooking-pot, and departed for Ussher Town, 
where he lived. Arrived at his bungalow, he 
ordered his “ boy” to bring gin, limes, and the 
swizzle-stick. Making a cocktail, he drank to 
the utter confusion of all witch-doctors and then 
went to bed. This was on a Tuesday. 

On the Wednesday morning von Merkel 
was found dead in his hammock, the contorted 
attitude of his body showing that he’had died 
in great agony. 

“ Peculiar !” remarked the English doctor 
who had been hastily summoned by the trader’s 
frightened servant. “ Most decidedly peculiar ! 
Looks as if he’d been bitten by a particularly 
poisonous snake ! ” 

He turned to the wide-eyed native at his 
elbow. 

“You bring dem Massa Merkel’s chop 
(food),” he ordered. 

When the boy had produced the remains 
of his master’s last meal the medico made a 
thorough examination. Everything seemed to 
be quite in order. He tried another tack. 

“Dem snake ting,” he said. “He lib 
for dis place?” .« 

“No lib,” replied the boy, emphatically. 

“You lie past fish!” growled the doctor, 
accusingly. 

“ No lie ! ” retorted the African, stubbornly. 
“Dem snake ting no lib for dis place. Dem 
Massa Merkel, he catch ju-ju ! ” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” said the medico, 
the light of understanding breaking over his 
face. “That makes a difference! I told 
the foolish fellow scores of times he’d get it in 
the neck one of these days: if he didn’t leave the 
natives alone! Well, it’s no use holding an 
autopsy ; we shouldn’t find anything.” 

The doctor had lived in Africa too long to 
smile at the mention of ju-ju, and he presently 
went off to make out the usual certificate. 

On the West Coast, indeed, ju-ju is accepted 
almost as a matter of course in connection with 
death. It may take the form of poison, snake-bite, 
ground glass in your food, or merely the obscure 
operation of acurse. Whatever shape it assumes, 
however, it works; there can be no shadow of 
doubt about that ! 


OF “JU-JU” 


By ALAN J. ELLIS 


Europeans who have studied ju-ju are sharply divided, 
One school declares it is merely superstitious nonsense ; 
the other is inclined to believe certain natives possess 
powers beyond our ken. Looking back over many years’ 
residence in West Africa, the Author narrates some . 
remarkable cases which occurred within his own experi- 
He vouches for the facts, but adds: “I do not 


pretend to offer any explanations.” 


The von Merkel tragedy was the subject 
of a routine investigation by the authorities, of 
course, and it was conclusively established that 
the witch-doctor concerned had never been 
near the trader after their encounter, but had 
remained quietly in his hut. According to 
native testimony he had certainly been remarkably 
busy over some sort of incantation. We moderns, 
however, attach no importance to that sort of 
hocus-pocus; we know that withcraft and 
wizardry are all nonsense. Moreover, it is 
extremely difficult to use them as evidence in a 
court of law! ‘ Native superstition ” explains a 
lot of things, but in this case it didn’t account 
for the undeniable fact that von Merkel had 
died quite suddenly from some completely- 
unascertainable cause. 

Whatever their nature, the various forms of 
ju-ju are often startlingly effective in operation ; 
one sometimes wonders whether certain primitive 
races possess knowledge which “ civilized ” folk 
either forgot ages ago or else never acquired. 

I have had porters with me on safari who, 
after being cursed by a ju-ju man, suddenly 
dropped their loads and threw themselvés down 
under a tree. The only explanation they had to 
offer for their collapse was a fatalistic “lib 
for die”—and die they did, in every case. 
Witch-doctors, as a rule, are very chary about 
putting a curse on a white man, for almost 
invariably, if anything happens to the European, 
the wizard is arrested and severely punished. 
Once in a while, however, under great provocation, 
the “ doctor ” may take the risk, as in the case 
of the luckless Carl von Merkel. 

On one occasion a friend of mine named 
Ritson, who had lived in Africa for many years 
and should have known better, made the same 
mistake as the German trader and violated a 
fetish grove which was considered particularly 
sacred. There was no excuse for his action ; 
the path leading to the place was festooned with 
familiar ju-ju signs forbidding entrance to 
strangers, and Ritson’s body-servant, after 
warning him, flatly refused to follow. 

The white man persisted in going on. In 
the depths of that sinister grove he was met by 
several members of the witch-doctor fraternity 
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—guardians of the fetish—who angrily ordered 
him to depart. Losing his temper at being 
addressed so peremptorily by “ natives,” Ritson 
retaliated by knocking down two or three of the 
old men. Then he retired, feeling he had 
vindicated the prestige of the white man. I 
repeat: his behaviour was quite inexcusable, and 
he could expect nothing but trouble to result. 
That evening his little son, a child of seven, 
fell very ill with sudden violent convulsions. 
The mother and father went nearly mad with 
anxiety. Two white doctors, hurriedly 
summoned, worked on the poor boy for hours, 
but when morning dawned it seemed only too 
obvious he was going to die. The curious thing 
was that the physicians could not discover the 
cause of the trouble ; only a few hours previously 


“Leaned over the smoke and began to 
inhale it.” 
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he had been in excellent health. The child’s 
food was examined, and likewise all the dishes 
and pans, for poison was the first thing they 
thought of, but no trace of anything harmful 
could be discovered. 

At this critical juncture the worried Ritson 
recalled the incident in the fetish grove, which 
he had regretted the’ moment it was over. 
Remembering the fantastic stories he had heard 
about the alleged powers of ju-ju men, he 
suddenly became fearful. Surely those old 
ruffians could have nothing to do with the boy’s 
illness ? Such an idea was preposterous ! 
And yet. ... S 

Ritson’s pride was great, but his love for his 
little son was infinitely greater. Hurrying to the 
fetish grove, he asked the priests if they had put 
misfortune upon 
him. They answer- 
ed, very frankly, 
that it was the work 
of their offended 
god. Thereupon 
Ritson begged them 
to save his boy, 
offering to do any- 
thing in his power 
to atone for the 
insult he had 
unwittingly offered 
to the fetish and 
its custodians. 


Finally, after 
consulting among 
themselves, the 


witch-doctors in- 
structed the white 
man to fetch his 
wife; when she 
arrived, and had 
carried out their 
instructions, they 
would do their 
best to appease the 
god’s anger. Hast- 
ening home, Ritson 


explained the 
position to his 
distraught wife, 


who readily agreed 
to submit to any 
ordeal rather than 
lose her child. 
When the couple 
arrived at the ju- 
ju hut the wizards 
began certain 
incantations, 
accompanied by 
the monotonous 
thumping of 
drums. Presently 
they gave the white 
man a piece of 
ordinary calico 
cloth, telling him 
to place it on his 
wife’s chest, next 
to her skin. This 
done, the principal 
witch-doctor resumed his spellbinding, eventually 
ordering the visitors to go back home and lay the 
cloth across the sick boy’s head. 

One rather hesitates to tell the rest of this 


IN THE SHADOW OF “JU-JU” 


story to people who ‘do not know Africa, 
for it sounds exactly like a fairy-tale. It is 
“a stone-cold fact, however, that the moment 


the cloth was placed on the little lad’s forehead’ 


the dreadful convulsions ceased! Within a 
few moments his breathing became regular, 
colour flowed back to his ashen cheeks, and he 
fell into a deep sleep. When he awakened 
again he was well! I do not mean he was 
better; he was quite well, recovering just as 
suddenly and dramatically as he had fallen ill. 
How does one account for it? I haven’t the 
slightest idea! But it happened; I saw that 
little boy come back from the very jaws of death. 

Everyone of us, at some time or other, has 
been anxious to know what the future holds in 
store, and the black man is no exception to the 
rule. Whereas sophisticated whites pay fees to 
clairvoyants, palmists, astrologers, fortune-tellers, 
and similar soothsayers, the African seeks out his 
ju-ju man. I have personally known many 
Europeans who—half in jest, half in earnest— 
have endeavoured to persuade witch-doctors to 
“ dream ” for them. In the ordinary way these 
gentry are reluctant to exhibit their supposed 
gifts to unbelievers, being extremely sensitive to 
ridicule. Incidentally, the genuine ju-ju man— 
in contrast to the occasional charlatan—firmly 
believes in the mystic arts he practises. 

Early in my career on the Coast I had a 
rather remarkable experience with a ju-ju man 
which I shall remember for the rest of my life. 
It happened when I was on an expedition into 
the interior, where conditions were still pretty 
lawless. Vernon, my partner, and I had halted 
for the night at a village where a big festival 
happened to be going on in honour of the local 
deity. As a token of good will we summoned the 
head witch-doctor—a huge old man—and 
presented him with six chickens and a small 
pig, which he accepted with every sign of pleasure. 

Later that evening, as Vernon was standing 
beside the glowing embers of the camp-fire, the 
ju-ju man strode into the circle of firelight and 
squatted down on his heels. I was some distance 
away, and presently my companion came over 
and told me our visitor wished to speak to me. 
In accordance with African custom- I kept him 
waiting for a while; if you don’t do this the 
native immediately puts you down as a person 
of no importance. . 

Eventually I approached and asked the 
wizard what he wanted. Answering in Swahili, 
he explained that the god was very pleased with 
our offering and, in order to show appreciation, 
had'ordered him to come and “‘ dream ” for me— 
in other words, tell my fortune. 

Endeavouring to appear suitably grateful, I 
told him: “ Very good. Go ahead!” 

“ Jambo, bwana,” replied the ju-ju man, and 
forthwith started his preparations. First he built 
a small fire. When this was well alight he threw 
some sort of powder on it, producing a dense 
smoke. The witch-doctor next discarded the 
leopard-skin that covered his shoulders, and, 
standing naked save for his breech-cloth, leaned 
well out over the smoke, and began to inhale it. 

Suddenly he fell down and rolled on his 
side, to all appearances dead ; his face turned a 
pasty grey, his limbs stiffened, and he seemed to 
have stopped breathing! After some miriutes of 
this he sat up, extracted his snuff-horn from the 
lobe of his ear, took a huge pinch, and then 
started to speak. 
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His “ snake,” he announced, had told him 
that, upon my return whence I had come, I 
should find a talk-talk paper containing bad news. 
I should leave Africa and go home across the 
water in the big canoe that smoked. There I 
should meet a woman from another country 
whom I should take to wife. Finally, I should go 
away across more great water to a place where it 
was always summer. 

Greatly interested, Vernon asked what the 
ju-ju man could “‘ dream ” for him, but the wizard 
didn’t seem at all anxious to oblige. My partner 
persisted, however, and finally the soothsayer 
gave way. Vernon, he declared, would not go 
home; he would die within a moon from that 
time, by the hand of a woman ! 

When I got back to my bungalow after our 
trip, I found a letter awaiting me, informing me of 
the death of my father. Getting my things 
together, I left hurriedly for England, where I 
met a French girl who later became my wife. 
After our marriage I proceeded to California, 
where I remained for some years. 

Just before I quitted the Coast I had warned 
Vernon—not for the first time—about his un- 
fortunate penchant for native women. Apparently 
it did no good, for when I returned to England 
I received word that he had been fatally stabbed 
by a half-breed Gabunaise girl, his latest fancy ! 
Two pretty accurate bits of divination by an 
ignorant savage, weren’t they? That old witch- 
doctor would have created a sensation in London ! 

Another odd affair that came under my notice 
—an example of “ good” ju-ju—concerned a 
young fellow named John Norris, who hailed 
from Reading, Berkshire. Norris came out to 
work for a trading firm, arriving on the Coast 
with no experience whatever. He had unbounded 
faith in the supremacy of the white man and a 
huge contempt for all natives. 

One day, far up country and miles from 
medical aid, Norris stepped on a venomous snake 
just as he was climbing into his hammock, and 
got badly bitten. Almost at once his foot and 
leg began to turn purple and swell. The poor 
fellow had abandoned hope, when his boy ran 
in with the local witch-doctor. The wizard 
examined Norris’s foot, anointed it generously 
with saliva, mumbled something or other, and 
took his leave. Within three days the limb was 
normal again! No medicine, lancings, or injéc- 
tions, mark you—just the application of saliva 
and some mumbo-jumbo by a dirty old man 
smelling of palm-oil ! : 

A tragic case in which I played a small part 
was that of a missionary who came out to West 
Africa full of zeal to convert the benighted 
heathen. His name was Redman, and he had 
lived in Surrey. One night he slept at a village 
where a feast was in progress. The young 
missionary was only just recovering from his 
first attack of fever, and was still a sick man. 
Hearing the thudding of the drums, he got out 
of his hammock to investigate, observing, to his 
horror, that the natives were doing obeisance to a 
hideous wooden idol. Rushing into their midst, 
the foolish fellow shouted to them to cease 
worshipping wooden images and acknowledge 
the God he had told them about. 

No doubt the fever had a good deal to do 
with what followed, but Redman’s next proceed- 
ing might well have signed his death-warrant. 
Angered because the villagers studiously ignored 
him, he leaped forward, seized the image, and 
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“He seized the image and hurled it into the fire!” 


hurled it into the fire ! While the rest of the people 
stood aghast at such sacrilege the chief witch- 
doctor quickly rescued the badly-scorched god. 
Recovering their wits, the crowd advanced 
threateningly upon me offending white man who, 
tardily recognizing his peril, fled to my camp 
nearby. Had it not been for my bodyguard 
and the sight of their weapons I think he would 
have been torn to pieces, but eventually we 
managed to pacify the mob and induce them to 
go away 

Within an hour the misguided Redman was 
seized with violent internal pains. These grew 
steadily worse, in spite of all I could do, so at 
last I sought out the head ju-ju man and asked if 
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he was responsible. 
He replied that he 
was, whereupon I 
begged him to be 
merciful and spare 
the missionary. My 
pleadings were of 
no avail, however ; 
the  witch-doctor 
declared stonily 
that nothing could 
be done, and no 
bribe or peace- 
offering would be 
considered. Only 
the death of the 
white man, he 
announced, would 
satisfy the enraged 
deity. 

I returned to 
Redman—who was 
now in dreadful 
agony — feeling 
very depressed and 
helpless. 

Outside thë 
tent where the poor 
fellow lay writhing 
everything was dark 
and silent, only pin- 
points of light from 
the dying native 
fires twinkling 
through the intense 
gloom. Suddenly 
the stillness was 
broken by an 
agonizing cry from 
the sick man. I 
sprang to his side, 
but he was dead ! 
Simultaneously, 
from the village, 
there came the 
booming of the 
drums, the chanting 
of many voices, and 
—rising above 
everything else— 
the weird yeHs of 
theju-ju men. Their 
god had been 
satisfied ! 

I have spent 
practically the 
whole of my life in Africa, but I do not pretend to 
offer any explanation of ju-ju; no white man 
who is perfectly honest with himself would 
attempt such a formidable task. ‘‘ Educated ” 
people in civilized countries, who have had 
no experience with it, smile in superior fashion 
and murmur platitudes about trickery, super- 
stition, and so forth. They will assure you, 
furthermore, that such incidents as I have 
related never happen; they simply couldn't 


happen ! All I can say by“ way of reply 
is that everything here set down is 
perfectly true, and many responsible 


old-timers on the Coast.can testify to similar 
episodes. 
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“PASS IT ALONG !” 
E energetic manager 
of our W.W.B. 
department—who must surely count 
badges instead of sheep when he 
happens to suffer from sleepless- 
ness !—puts forward an eminently practical 
suggestion. It is that every Brother should now 
make it his immediate business to recruit at 
least one other local member, male or female, 
thus providing himself with a nearby comrade 
and incidentally doubling our strength. I 
commend this excellent idea to your attention. 
As already pointed out on several occasions, the 
greater our numbers the greater our influence 
and power to do some good in this sorely-troubled 
old world. There is no necessity, of course, to 
limit yourself to ome recruit; the more the 
merrier. Many husbands and wives have 
already enrolled, brother has nominated brother, 
and in numerous cases whole families have joined, 
thus constituting ready-made working centres 
for the district “‘ lodges”? which, one of these 
days, we hope to see established. The occasional 
Brother who laments that, so far, he hasn’t 
discovered another member in his own home 
town has the remedy for his “isolation” ready 
to hand. In the words of the old catch-phrase, 
“It’s a good thing, pass it along!” 


BROTHERS’ MEETINGS 
A New Zealand Brother living in a 
particularly isolated part of the country tells 
me that when he visits the nearest township he 
invariably keeps a vigilant look-out for fellow- 
members. So far he has had no luck. “ But when 
I do meet one,” he adds, “ there is going to be 


By THE EDITOR 


a slap-up celebration !,” This 
is exactly the right spirit, and 
we shall be glad to hear of such 
encounters. 

The following story concerning another 
chance meeting comes to us from Lancashire. 
“I run a small business of my own,” writes 
a correspondent, “and some time ago+I had 
an unfortunate dispute with a customer in 
a neighbouring town. Correspondence only 
seemed to make matters worse, so eventually I 
decided to visit him and have the matter out. 
Arrived in the place, some twenty miles from my 
home, I asked a man to direct me to X—— 
Street. 

“< As it happens, Im going there,’ he told 

‘Who is it you want?’ ‘Mr. Z Neat l 
answered. ‘That’s mighty odd!’ he remarked. 
‘He’s my brother! I haven’t seen him for a 
couple of years, and, being on holiday, I thought 
Pd run over and look him up.’ While the 
stranger was speaking I noticed he was wearing 
the W.W.B. badge, and immediately produced 
my own—which, I am ashamed to confess, I was 
carrying in my pocket. ‘Splendid!’ he cried, 
and shook hands heartily. ‘Come on; we'll go 
along together.’ 

“ By the time we reached Mr. Z ’s 
house the brother and I had become great 
friends, and so much good feeling was engendered 
by my guide’s introduction that Z and I 
settled our little dispute with no trouble at all.” 


“SHOWING THE FLAG!” 
Mention of the badge reminds me that quite 
a number of Brethren have made heated com- 
ments on the “cowardice” and “lack of 
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imagination” displayed by those sensitive souls 
who tell us that, although in full sympathy with 
the scheme, they fear they won’t be able to 
display our emblem because they don’t like 
attracting attention to themselves. “ The badge 
is our uniform,” one enthusiast points out, ‘‘ and 
the man who is ashamed to wear his uniform is 
not worth bothering about. No matter how 
simple you try to make things there is always 
some fool ready to drop a spanner in the works ! ” 
Other writers point out, rightly enough, that by 
refraining from wearing his badge a Brother 


defeats one of our principal objectives—meeting 
good friends in strange places. Fortunately, 
only a very few people have indicated such 
reluctance, and we trust a little reflection will 
induce these- timid folk to abandon their 
hesitation and boldly sport our emblem. After 
all, why on earth shouldn’t they? Thousands 
of fine fellows everywhere are proudly wearing 
the little token™that enables them to recognize 
one another instantly, thus forging more links 
in that great chain of comradeship which runs 
right round the world. 


QUACK DOCTORS IN BURMA 


Tue thrifty peasantry of Burma do not believe 
in wasting anything, and when they catch a 
lizard it quickly finds its way into the cooking 
pot. A syrup distilled from these reptiles is also 
made into medicine, popularly believed to possess 
valuable tonic properties. Native quack doctors 
—a couple of whom are seen in the photograph 


here reproduced—prescribe mixtures of varying 
strengths for almost every ailment, and their 
patients somehow contrive to survive! These 


kerbside medicine men, however, do not rely 
entirely upon lizard specifics; the miscellaneous 
array of bottles they exhibit contain some very 
curious 
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cures 


“PIRATE TREASURE” 


N July, 1948, By CAPTAIN F. CORDNER ancestry. These Jack- 
my grown- a-tars, incidentally, are 
up son and a curious race, and fast 
I started One doesn’t usually associate Newfoundland dying out. His state- 
building a with pirates, but apparently these gentry were ment, in substance, 
log cabin not unknown in the “Oldest Colony” at the was as follows :— 

č nearasmall time of the American War of Independence. Living close by 

| settlement Here is a queer tale of a recent hunt for their Was a very old fellow, 

<i called hidden loot likewise a Jack-a-tar, 
Sal Chapel with whom Doubois 
Arm, in Trinity Bay, : had been close 
on the east coast of Newfoundland. My wife iriends for many years. Quite recently the 


and I wanted peace and quiet ; we were also 
anxious to investigate certain stories we’d heard 
concerning treasure alleged to be buried in the 
vicinity. i 

We erected our little home on high ground 
close to a swift-flowing river. The area_ is 
heavily timbered, but the trees are mostly small 
spruce and huge dead birch, neither of which is 
suitable for building. I was fortunate enough 
to purchase ninety ten-foot fir-logs for $36, 
which considerably simplified our task. It was 
a formidable business transporting them to the 
site; long hours and hard work, however, 
eventually enabled us to get a 24ft. by Ioft. 
shack roofed and floored within two weeks. We 
then divided the interior into a living-room and 
sleeping quarters for myself and my wife, my 
son, and our two kiddies. I also built an old- 
fashioned open fireplace of local rock, and in- 
stalled a small wood-burning stove and oven to 
keep the place snug and enable us to bake bread 
during the winter. 

The sea lies only about a mile away, and 
abounds with fish, while the river and neighbour- 
ing lakes are well stocked with trout and—in 
season—salmon and sea-trout. We are not so 
lucky with other game ; save for a few partridges 
and duck there is nothing to be found. The 
nearest bear and moose are some ten miles 
away, lurking in thick timber, dense undergrowth, 
and among trackless swamps. For fruit we rely 
upon the wild raspberries, blueberries, and marsh- 
berries which grow almost everywhere in great 
profusion. J 

Our search tor the treasure we meant to 
seek was delayed by the fact that we were unable 
to purchase or hire a suitable motor-boat in 
which to explore certain islands and deserted 
coves along the coast. Winter closed down on 
us unusually early, heralded by a heavy fall of 
snow that put an immediate stop to our activities 
in this direction. 

Meanwhile my son had gone to the west 
side of the island to test the authenticity of a 
story told to me—and sworn to as the truth— 
by an old seafaring friend of mine whom I 
will refer to as “Joe.” This was his tale :— 

In 1932 he had been a member of a survey- 
party on the west coast. One night when they were 
alone together an old guide, named Pete Doubois, 
related a strange story concerning buried pirate 
loot, offering to take him to the place where it was 
hidden. The man appeared to have been drinking 
and at first, in consequence, Joe didn’t pay much 
attention to his yarn. ‘This guide was what is 
known locally as a “ Jack-a-tar”—a_half- 
breed of mixed French and Micmac Indian 


patriarch had told him about the buried hoard, 
giving him full details as to its location. Being 
exceedingly superstitious, however, the guide 
was afraid to go and dig for it, the old man 
having declared the cache to be under a curse. 

According to Joe’s informant, the ancient 
said that when he was a youngster of about 
eighteen he had a peculiar dream which recurred 
in exact detail for three nights in succession. In 
this dream he saw a certain place beside a river 
where pirates were bringing their loot ashore and 
burying it. With the treasure they also interred a 
comrade murdered for the purpose ; he explained 
that it was the invariable custom of the old- 
time buccaneers to kill a victim and bury him 
with the spoils on the assumption that the dead 
man’s restless spirit Would guard the hiding- 
place against intruders. 

The old man declared that he saw three 
trenches packed with loot, carefully filled in, and 
finally left looking like three large grave-mounds ; 
into a birch tree close by the freebooters drove a 
brass ring-bolt, such as was used aboard ships. 

This thrice-repeated dream made a deep 
impression on the simple Jack-a-tar, and several 
years later he determined to investigate. He had 
a shrewd idea as to the whereabouts of the cache, 
having noted certain landmarks which he recog- 
nized. In due course he found the place— 
exactly as he’d seen it in his vision—only nine 
miles trom the little settlement where he lived. 
The three “ graves ” were there right enough, and 
also the ring-bolt in the tree, but he was afraid 
to attempt any excavating for fear of the guardian 
spirit. Returning home, he never even mentioned 
the business to a soul until, late in life, he 
eventually divulged the secret to his friend, 
Doubois. 

That, in broad outline, is the story as it 
reached me—at third hand. As “ evidence,” of 
course, it was practically valueless, and had it not 
been for the facts I shall now relate I should 
probably have dismissed it as sheer nonsense. 

Having set forth the guide’s tale, Joe went 
on to tell me that, three years after his previous 
visit, he had gone to that part of the country on 
another survey-trip. Seeking out Doubois, 
he learned from him that the old Jack-a-tar who 
claimed to have found the “ graves”? was now 
dead, but Doubois explained he knew just where 
they were. For the second time my friend heard 
the story recapitulated ; there were no variations 
of detail of any importance. Pete Doubois 
declared emphatically that he would take no 
part whatever in seeking the treasure, but had no 
objection to giving Joe all possible help short of 
participation in the search. He was so greatly 
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scared of the supposed “ curse,” however, that 
he refused to accept even a small reward in the 
event of Joe finding anything of value. 

Forthwith, decidedly impressed by all he had 
heard, my friend made preparations to go treasure- 
hunting, but when these were almost complete 
the accidental discharge of a gun filled his leg 
with buckshot, and he had to be rushed to 
hospital. The wound, unfortunately, turned 
gangrenous, and finally the limb had to be 
amputated. This calamity caused him to abandon 
his quest; and he added ruefully that he still 
hadn’t got the particulars as to the exact situation 
of the “ graves.” He had intended to obtain a 
detailed description from the guide prior to setting 
out, but his accident prevented the visit. 

Joe seemed so much in earnest about the 
affair, and so firmly convinced of the genuineness 
of his informant, that my interest was aroused. 
Making cautious inquiries in the region, I 


* Realizing he couldn’t read, I offered to translate.” 
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obtained positive proof that at least two families 
had discovered pirate treasure in the vicinity of 
their homes. Most of this loot was believed to 
have come from intercepted merchantmen or 
raids on coastal villages during the American 
War of Independence (1775-81), when much 
lawlessness prevailed. Many war-vessels patrolled 
the seas, looking for freebooters, so, it is not 
surprising these ruffians found it advisable to get 
rid of their booty as quickly as possible, the 
deserted inlets and coves of sparsely-inhabited 
Newfoundland offering ideal hiding places. 
Continuing my hunt for information, I 
came across an aged fisherman who narrated a 
rambling story, handed down from his 
grandfather, which gave me a distinct shock. 
The tale was none too clear, but it concerned 
three mounds, great quantities of pirate loot, 
and a brass ring-bolt fixed in a tree! Here, 
it seemed to me, was some sort of corroboration 
of Pete Doubois’ account ! 
Nevertheless, all the data I had gathered 
remained very vague—mere hearsay stuff, based 


on the misty 
recollections of old 
and uneducated 


men. Allthe same, 
it was undeniably 
interesting, and 
late in the fall of 
the vear my son 
travelled west- 
wards again to seek 
out Doubois—if 
he was still alive— 
obtain the neces- 
sary pointers to 
locate the 
“ graves,” and 
perhaps do some 
digging there. He 
took with him a 
letter from Joe 
asking for the 
guide’s co-opera- 
tion. 

The remain- 
der of this story 
being mainly an 
account of my. 
son’s doings, I will 
endeavour to tell it 
more or less in his 
own words. 

I had no 
difficulty in find- 
ing Pete Doubois, 
living in a dilapi- 
dated old shack 
about three miles 
north of X——. 
When I showed 
him Joe’s letter 
of introduction he 
started to study it 
upside down, 
meanwhile nod- 
ding his head with 
an air of ‘wisdom 
and jabbering 
some French 
patois. Realizing 
he couldn’t read, I 
offered to translate. 


He well remembered Joe, and immediately 
understood what I’d come for. “You Joe’s 
boy?” he asked. I thought Pd better say 
“ Yes,” so I nodded. Then he told me to show 
him my hands. After turning them over, and 
examining them intently, he said: “ You no 
Joe’s boy!” I replied I was Joe’s friend, 
not his son, 

For a while he seemed to look right through 
me ; then he suddenly grunted : “ O.K. You come 
sunrise; I take you close by. I no’ come all way.” 

thanked him, and offered him a drink of 
“ Screech” (Newfoundland rum), but apparently 
he. doesn’t drink nowadays, which is decidedly 
unusual with Jack-a-tars. He smokes heavily 
enough, though; he cleaned me right out of 
tobacco and cigarette-papers. 

I- reached his shack again almost at the 
crack of dawn, and found old Pete awaiting me. 
He said nothing at first, but handed me a mug 
of strong, sweet tea, which went down very well, 
the air being very cold at that hour. When 
he was ready we tramped for about seven miles 
along an old trail till we came to a fine little 
natural harbour—very much like Conception 
Harbour, but not quite so big. 

Turning east, away from the sea, we followed 
a river which got narrower, swifter, and deeper 
as we moved inland. Presently the old guide 
stopped. “I go’ no more,” he announced. 
“ You find way back.” He indicated I hadn’t 
much farther to travel, and then left me. Looking 
round after he had gone some distance, he 
nodded and called out: “ You be very careful, 
Joe’s friend!” I laughed, waved my hand, 
and went on upstream. 

Well, I: found the place—about a mile 
beyond, at a point close to the river where the 
bank was low and grassy. There were three 
mounds, just as he’d described, and a number 
of old birch trees, but I had to make quite a 
lengthy search before I located the one with the 
brass ring-bolt. I was looking for a tree of 
ordinary size when I spotted the bolt in a huge 
old dead birch in line with the centre mound. 
I’d forgotten that the tree must have grown 
quite a lot during all those long years since the 
bolt was placed there; the bark had almost 
covered it. You can bet I was excited; I was 
sweating profusely. I wished you’d been there 
with me, Dad, instead of back in the cabin 
with Mother and the youngsters ! 

I couldn’t start any digging, because I 
hadn’t brought any gear with me, for to tell 
the honest truth I hadn’t really expected to find 
the “ graves ”—at any rate, not so soon. Even 
then I could hardly believe I’d been successful ; 
everything seemed so easy ! 

I just stood there, staring around me, 
recalling the guide’s yarn and trying to imagine 
what those old pirates must have looked like, 
pulling up the creek against the current, landing 
their treasure, burying it, and then killing the 
poor wretch thev’d chosen as a victim. By this 
time it was about noon, and I was beginning to 
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feel hungry, so I started back. I covered the ` 
distance more quickly than I’d expected, and 
decided to buy a spade and pickaxe and return 
to the mounds forthwith. It had been raining 
hard ever since dinner-time, so I took with me 
a light bivouac tent and a supply of food. 

When I reached the river again it was nearly 
dark and, feeling pretty tired, I determined not 
to commence operations till the morning. I 
pitched the little tent and got a fire going, but 
then the rain started pouring down in real 
earnest, so I crawled inside and prepared to 
sleep. But somehow I couldn’t rest; I guess I 
was too excited. I kept getting up to look out ; 
I could have sworn I heard men’s voices, but I 
never found anyone. Somewhere about three 
o’clock I must have dozed off, and I didn’t wake 
until close on 7.30 a.m. I can’t be sure of the 
times ; my watch had stopped. 

Crawling out, I got a great surprise. Where 
the mounds had been, on a grassy bank, there 
was now nothing to be seen but water! The 
rain had ceased, but the river had flooded during 
the night, and was still rising fast. This meant, 
of course, that I couldn’t do any digging, and I 
cursed myself for not having tackled it the 
previous evening. Finally, as the water con- 
tinued to creep up the bank, I packed my 
kit and cleared out. 

I called on old Doubois to tell him what 
had happened, and he explained that, now 
the stream had flooded, it would probably remain 
swollen until the snows came; early summer 
was the best time to start excavating. Just as I 
was leaving, after bidding him goodbye, he 
looked at me searchingly and asked: “ You 
see anyone around there?” I said I hadn’t. 
He went on: “You no hear voices, eh?” 
I told him “No,” although it wasn’t true, 
meanwhile wondering if he had ever had a 
similar experience to my own, which might 
account for his marked reluctance to go near 
the place again. 


Later my son went to Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia, where I shall shortly join 
him, When we return in about six months to 
fetch the family, however, we intend to have 
another crack at exploring those mysterious 
mounds. It’s probably just a wild-goose chase 
—but one never knows! Meanwhile, I’ye sold 
the cabin; my wife refused to remain there 
alone with the two kiddies. Although the situation 
is very beautiful and peaceful, and she loved 
our little home, she had a hunch there was 
something uncanny and “spooky” about it. 
Remembering those grisly pirate legends, who 
am I to laugh at her fancies ? 

In conclusion, I should explain that although 
this little story is perfectly true, and the cabin, 
as stated, lies near Chapel Arm, I have, for 
very obvious reasons, carefully disguised the 
whereabouts of the spot where my son came 
upon the three mounds and the ancient ring-bolt. 
If there is treasure there we want it for ourselves ! 
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Old Gowrie is an old- 
fashioned pressed Virginian 
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prepared by hand by crafts- 
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him for me 1 lb, of Old Gowrié. 
It has been my pleasure to 
smoke. Old Gowrie for the best 
part of ten years or more 
and the habit will do very 
well to be continued.” 


To be obtained 
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CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
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MAN and HIS NEEDS 
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“THE CAPTAIN” 


Address all communications for this 


department 


to “ The-Captain,”’ clo THE W1DE WORLD MAGAZINE, 
Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, and send stamp if a reply is required. 


Your Hat 


AT - MANUFAC- 
TURERS, I gather, 

are distinctly perturbed ; 
people who should know 
better still persist in 
going without headgear, 
and the rising generation 
shows little interest in 
their products. The 
hatters have been spend- 
ing a lot of money on a 
national advertising 
campaign to combat these 
alarming tendencies, but 
now they can’t make up 
their minds as to whether 
this has been effective or 


not. Although some 
shops report increased 
sales, a recent “ quiz” 


revealed that the majority 
of retailers considered the 
publicity had not helped 
them noticeably. Mean- 
while the makers are 
continuing their praise- 
worthy efforts to attract 
the younger men—their 
main target, seeing that 
most of fhe  oldsters 
(luckily for the trade) re- 
main confirmed hat- 
wearers, Specially-de- 


signed models are appear- 
ing in “new” colours, 
such as green, tan, and 
maroon, with “ raked ” 
crowns and broader brims, 
and seekers after head- 
wear novelties will not be 
disappointed if they 
study the hatters’ win- 
dows. 


“ Two- way ”’ 


One of the headgear 
novelties, I am informed, 
is a kind of “ two-way ” 
hat, temporarily known 
as the “ bowler-Anthony. 
Eden.” This has a soft 
crown and a stiff brim; 
when you push up the 
former, the hat is a bow- 
ler, when you dent it you 
have an Anthony Eden. 
“ A special advantage,” 
says the inventor, “is 
that it can be crashed 
against the roof of a car 
without being ruined.” 
Which sounds very plaus- 
ible, but it seems to me 
that one would need to 
inspect the result of the 
“crash,” otherwise one 
might alight from the 
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WATCH YOUR COMB! Falling hair means 

starving hair, first step to baldness. It is nature’s 

warning that your bodily supplies of hair food are 

running low. Be warned in time. That hair can be saved. Saved 
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page guide to succéss outlines the widest 
range of home-study Courses in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Book-keeping, Civil Ser- 
vice, Local Govt., Retail Shop Manage- 
ment, Journalism, Short Story Writing, 
Radio Script Writing, Languages and i 
F branches of Business. A recognised “ quali- 
fication ” means success and security for sou. 
Send fer your copy of “ HIGH PAY D 
SECURITY ” to-day FREE and without 
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eye-piece, 
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watching 
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Big Game 
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Post free: 
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with screw 
dust caps. 
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Easy to carry in shooting case 
or fishing bag. Weight 16 ozs. 
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Telescopes from £3.5.0 and 
Binoculars by leading makers 


J. H. STEWARD, Ltd., 


Opticians to the National Rifle 


Association 
406, STRAND, LONDON, 


W.C.2, ENGLAND 
Temple Bar 1867 
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A SMALL BUSINESS 
|—IN_ SPARE TIME 


How often, in a thoughtful 
moment, haye you wished you 
had an additional income— 
or a small business (spare- 
time business) that could be 
operated from the comfort of 
your fireside ? A business car- 
tied on by corresporidence 
preferably—something interest- 
ing and not too difficult. 


AN EXPORT/IMPORT 
AGENCY offers you just such 
an opportunity. 

If you would care to know 
more about it, please ask for 
the free explanatory pamphlet 
—“ MONEY MAKING 
THROUGH THE POST.” It 
comes to you entirely without 
obligation. If,you enclose a 
stamp to cover postage it will 
be appreciated. 


ANTHONY WADE 


14, Blenheim Tanas, London, 
.W.8. 


car with a crushed-in 
bowler or a half-pushed- 
out Anthony Eden! 
Much the same idea, of 
course, was enshrined in 
the rather full-topped 
Trilby which could 
either be worn with the 
normal dent or, carefully 
manipulated with the 
fingers, converted into a 
“ pork-pie.” 


The Economic Angle 

As a mere hat-wearer, 
contemplating the thorny 
problem now facing the 
trade, it.seems to me that 
the hatters’ best course 
at the moment would be 
to try to produce much 
cheaper hats while 
continuing to maintain 
quality—no doubt very 
difficult under present; 
day conditions! A 
decent Trilby at about 
half-a-guinea would have 
a strong appeal. Quite 


« Made like a 
WEBLEY ” 


—need we say more? 


Like its distinguished relative the WEBLEY 
REVOLVER, the Webley Air Pistol is a 
precision built job beautifully made. There 
is no finer Air Pistol made today. | 
Illustrated is the Webley Senior Air Pistol 
and here is its specification. 


Webley Senior Air 
Pistol Cal. .177 or .22 
The de luxe model 
contains the leading 

joints of the Mark | Air 

istols. Adjustable backsight. 
Light pull-off. Positive lock. 
Piston fitted with Metal Ring 
NOT a leather washer. 


TWO OTHER MODELS 
Webley Junior .177 Webley Mark | 
Smooth bore (takes Cal. -177 or .22 
Webley pellets and 
darts). Very sturdily 
made. Accurate. A fault- 
less practice weapon 
which can be used in 
room, hall or garden 
with perfect safety. 
% See your Sports 
Goods Dealer. 


Write for list. 


WEBLEY & SCOTT LTD. 
85 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


apart from fashion trends, 
this ‘‘ no hat ” business, 
like the abandonment 
of gloves, umbrellas, 
formal clothes, etc., etc., 
has a definite economic 
basis. It costs so much 
to merely live that most 
men are compelled to cut 
something, and they 
discard the “trimmings ” 
it is easiest to do without. 


Waterproof Headgear 
While we’re on the sub- 
ject of hats, a reader 
sends me a question 
addressed to the trade in 
general. “For many 
years past,” he writes, 
“I have been working 
outdoors as a surveyor, 
but have never yet come 
across any form of head- 
gear which, while reason- 
ably smart in appearance, 
is also waterproof. Sou’- 
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westers and similar things 
are excellent in the wilds, 
but you can’t make a 
business call in a sou’- 
wester ! Nevertheless, 
one doesn’t look very 
impressive in a sodden 
Trilby which becomes 
shapeless, sending icy 
trickles down one’s neck 
and, on removal, sħooting 
water all over the floor. 
Why don’t the makers 
evolve hats and caps that 
look normal but are actu- 
ally proof against rain ? ” 
Speaking again as a mere 
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supplies nearly half the 
world’s. consumption of 


RUBBER and one-third of its 
supply of TIN. 


MALAYA ALSO EXPORTS 


Mineral Ores, Copra, Coconut 
Oil, Palm Oil, Canned Pine- 
apples, Tapioca, Cloves, Nut- 
megs, Pepper, Timber, Damar 


(Resin), Rattans, Jelutong, Gutta 
Percha, Derris, etc. 


THE MALAYAN INFORMATION 
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MALAYA and SINGAPORE. 
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LANGUAGE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


by the PELMAN METHOD 


THe problem of learning a Foreign 
> Language in half the usual time has 
been solved. The Pelman method is enabling 
thousands of men and women to learn 
languages without any of the usual drudgery. 

By the Pelman method you learn French 
in raneh; German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. 
not used at all. 


English is 


Specially. reduced fees for serving and ex- 
Service members of His Majesty's Forces. 


Grammatical complexities are eljminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost un- 
consciously as you go along. There are 
no classes to attend. 

The Pelman method of learning languages 
ıs explainedijin four little books : 

French, Spanish, German, Italian 

(Also Gourses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

You can have a freé copy of any one of 
these books, together with a specimen 
lesson, by writing for it to-day to :— 
PELMAN: LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
150, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

London, W.I 
---POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY: 
Pelman Languages Institute, 
150, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., 
à London, W.1. 
Please send details of Pelman method of 
| learning : French, German, Spanish, 
Italian. (Cross out 3 of these) 
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layman, 1 imagine this 
is not quite so simple as 
it sounds. In my time I 
have had two examples 
of ‘ waterproof” head- 
gear: acap anda tweed 
“fishing” hat. Both 
looked “normal” enough, 
but in wear they proved 
hot and inclined to cause 
perspiration — no doubt 
owing to lack of 
ventilation. 


Sharp Practice 

You may remember 
that, a few months ago, 
we published several 
letters concerning novel 
uses for discarded safety 
razor-blades and the 
safest methods of dispos- 
ing of these dangerous 
little articles. A reader 
in Malaya now sends me 
an account of the very 
grimmest use for old 
blades that I have ever 
heard of. He says: “I 
once made some quite 
effective ‘ man-traps ’ 
from discarded blades. 
I was living in a bungalow 
at the time, and anyone 
walking along a cement 
path could easily get into 
my bedroom window. 
After having suffered 
from several night thefts, 
due to the activities of 


some-bare-footed burglar ` 


whose footprints were 
visible on the concrete 
below the window, I 
decided to do my best 
to discourage these noc- 
turnal raids. 


The Trap Works 


“ Collecting as many 
old blades as I could find, 
I t them firmly, at an 
angle, in various small 
pieces of wood from a 
broken-up box. Then I 
daubed them over with 
mud by way of camou- 
flage, placed them in 


strategic positions below 
and near the window, and 
awaited results. The very 
next morning I realized 
the ‘trap’ had worked, 
for I picked up the major 
portion of a coloured 
human toe and discovered 
a trail of blood leading 
away from the scene! 
Never again was I 
troubled by burglars ! ” 


Care of the Hair 


Most men will agree 
that nothing spoils one’s 
appearance more effec- 
tively than untidy, un- 
cared-for hair. The diff- 
culty is to discipline 
it in such a way that it 
will “stay put,” and 


' also reveal a pleasing 


sheen, without giving a 
sort of — glued-down 
impression. There. is a 
well-known dressing on 
the market which fulfils 
this function most 
admirably, keeping the 
hair soft and glossy with- 
out any suggestion of 
stickiness. The makers 
have recently added to 
the attractiveness of their 
product by marketing it 
in a new tub-shaped glass 
container which fits com- 
fortably into one’s hand ; 
you can get a finger down 
to the very bottom and. 
reach the last vestiges, 
so. that waste is 
completely eliminated. 
Used in conjunction with 
regular scalp-massage, 
this excellent dressing 
not only controls the 
hair but will be found to 
assist. healthy growth. 


A Revolutionary Invention 


Wonders never cease ! 
Here’s an invention. so 
revolutionary, and yet 
so breathtakingly sim- 
ple, that anglers will 
wonder why it has never 
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and more for YOU 


Do you wish for £1,000 a year? Of course you do! 
But do you only wish for it? What are you doing to 
command it? Postal tuition from The School of Account- 


ancy has, during the past forty years, raised thousands 
of men from the rank and file to important positions as 
Accountants, 


Company Secretaries, Cost Accountants, 
Office Managers, Cashiers, etc. 


How to start? Start as they did. 
Send for this— 


160 page 
FREE KES 
P Careers 
This book— informative, interesting, 
and fully documented— will show you 


the path that can lead YOU to £1,000 
a year and more. Write NOW. 


he School of Accountancy 


70 REGENT HOUSE, GLASGOW, C2 
SHELL HOUSE, JOHANNESBURG 


Pilots who waged Britain’s fight for 
life in 1940 were loud in their praise 
of the Browning gun. 


together with spare parts equivalent 
to another 100,000 guns. 


INDUSTRIAL ALL PURPOSE 
UNIT 


Thousands are in use daily in homes, 
garages and factories throughout the world, 
painting, distempering, cellulosing and spray- 
ing all types of liquids and powders. Available 
in A.C. and D.C. mains, and all voltages. 
Incorporates Radio Interference Suppressor 


es price £8* 10° 6 compete 
seat |i GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


This wonderful investment is. AVAILABLE 
ON H.P. TERMS from 5/- weekly, Deposit 30/- 


TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 


& CUT OUT AND POST TO-DAY “ 


To: Dept. R., 76, ELECTRIX, LTD., 
Sterling Works, Dagenham, Essex 


Please send me full particulars of the ELECTRIX SPRAYER 
UNIT. 


on eee © oo 2 & meet 


B.S.A. .22 “ Sportsman” 
Rifles (single, five and ten 
shot). B.S.A. Air Rifles. 


This was the 1,200-rounds-a- 
minute machine-gun made by 
B.S.A. and fitted to every plane that 
fought in the Battle of Britain. No 
fewer than 468,098 Browning Guns 
were produced by B.S.A. factories, 


Write for full details of the complete range of B.S.A. Sporting Rifles to: 


B.S.A. GUNS.LTD., 


Now B.S.A. gunsmiths are serving 
the interests of peace-loving sports- 
men. Into the design and manu- 
facture of the new B.S.A. Sporting 
Rifles has gone all the skill and 
precision craftsmanship that distin- 
guished the famous Browning Gun. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


ENGLAND 


Keep Your 
Mind on its 


oO eee eeens 
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Toes! 


Even if you are an 
expert it is a good thing to go back 
to first principles! Practice makes 
perfect . . . but the ordinary 
business round can make it so easy 
to forget . . . your success. depends 
on fresh ideas. 


A Refresher Course In 
English 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc, 


The 24 studies contained in this 
book will speedily and pleasantly 
revive your knowledge on all points 
you may have forgotten. 

3rd Edition. 6s. net. 


A Refresher Course In 


Punctuation & Spelling 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. 


Deals interestingly with every 
aspect of the subject, points out 
fallacies and pitfalls, and illustrates 
them by examples. 6s. net. 


A Refresher Course In 


Economics 
By A. H. Thomas, M.Ed. 


Economics made interesting. Every- 
thing the average man will want to 
know on this important subject. 
With a Bibliography, etc. 6s. net. 


A Refresher Course In 
Essay, Report and 
Précis Writing 
By Eric McColvin 


Gives clear rules and guidance, 
together with many examples. 
Each chapter concludes with its 
own exercise. 6s. net. 


From all Booksellers or by post 
from the Publishers 


To George Newnes, Ltd. (Book 
Dept.), Tower House, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Please send copies of Refresher 
Course Series 1 have ticked. (Add 
4d. per copy extra for postage.) 


Bay Fees English 

Loe aes Punctuation and Spelling 
Be oe . Economics 
Baie TO Précis Writing 


Oe 


' 
WW 250 ’ 
. 
' 


been thought of before. 
The answer to every 
fisherman’s prayer, it is 
an all-purpose rod at a 
reasonable price—and yet 
quite unlike any other 
rod you ever saw. The 
photo reproduced here- 
with will give you some 


idea of its appearance, 
but the details of its con- 
struction are well worth 
studying. It combines 
immense strength with 
remarkable handiness, 
flexibility and lightness. 


(ÇOCAINE, morphine, digitalis, strych- 
nine and many other potent poisons 
. all death-dealing drugs yet, in proper 
dosage, invaluable for the relief of 
suffering, are locked away in the 
pharmacy’s Poison Cupboard. Only a 
registered chemist is entitled to keep the 
key. His is the responsibility of safe- 
guarding society in this and other ways 
from the abuse of these drugs—a 
responsibility that his record of public 
service well justifies. All of us rely on 
the chemist, and his advice is always 
sound. Ask his opinion of 


Futhymol 


TOOTH PASTE 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 


Though it only weighs 
100z., its interchangeable 
spring-steel coiled joints 
will easily withstand 
strains of roolb. for coarse 


eae eea | 


es 


fishing and 2oolb. for 
deep-sea work! Only 
thirty inches long overall, 
it breaks down to twenty, 
and is so small that it 
takes up practically no 
room at all. Every part 
is impervious to moisture, 
guaranteed non-rusting, 
and virtually unbreak- 
able. 


Beginners Become Experts 


This novel rod is so 
easy to use that, in a 
matter of hours, it will 
convert beginners into 
casting experts, the short 
length enabling one to 
avoid brush and over- 
hanging trees and giving 
better control. Its handy 
size, moreover, means 
more fish safely landed, 
for the catch can be 
brought close in for net- 
ting. The rod consists of 
a central aluminium 
frame, solid cork butt 
and trigger-grip, and two 
interchangeable coiled 
spring joints, each with 
a semi-agate top ring 
bound with silk. The 
aluminium rings holding 
the reel are placed so 
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“Man alive”... 


9 

S that's me? 
“ Man alive!” . . . that’s just how I feel 
= now. Full of vigour, energy and the desire 
to make things hum ! LITESOME did that 
for me as it has done before for a million 
men of all ages in all walks of life. Litesome 
wears well, washes easily . . . can be obtained 
from chemists, outfitters and sports shops 

everywhere. 


Of LITESOME 


SUPPORTER 


STANDARD MODEL 6/10 
BP og MAYFAIR MODEL 16/9 


(illustrated) 


If your dealer cannot supply, order C.O.D. (state waist size) from : 
Dept. WW.2, FRED HURTLEY LTD., KEIGHLEY, YORKS 


8 A YEAR gs” =o" 
T200 ar io fascinating- 


—£1,000 a year at 23—Sales Manager for Britain 
(at 30)—Sales Manager for Canada (at 34)—just 
a few of hundreds of successes. Why not make such 
progress YOUR aim? If you are intelligent . . . 
forward-looking . . . dissatisfied with present earnings 
. . . here’s your big chance ! The National School, 
responsible for so-many successes, now offers training ~ 
in outdoor Salesmanship to YOU—by some of the 
world’s greatest experts ! 


pe You train at home. No previous experience or 

special education is required. A  top-grade 
Appointments service awaits you on completion 
of the training. If you have the WILL to get on 
(not otherwise) send for free details—no obligation— 
just clip the coupon ! 


Salesmen are not subject to the C. of E. order. 


THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP LTD. 


Head Office : Bank of England Chambers, Manchester, 2 
London: 72, Victoria Street, S.W.1, and at New York 


TT oer NOW" —— 
Please send me particulars of your home training 


Modelled in ‘ Plasticine’ 


vs Plasticine 


Made only by HARBUTT’S 


Serious, humorous or grotesque figures of all kinds can 


: ; . ; easily be modelled in ‘ PLASTICINE '—a medium which 
and Appointments Service without obligation. is clean to handle, absolutely hygienic and long lasting. 
* PLASTICINE ’ is available in 16 attractive colours, and is 
| Name ideal for children of all ages 
| HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. BATHAMPTON BATH 
| PI EIT A Bia coe E A A A A. 


MORE than a toy! 


| 
| W.W.2/50 
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PITMAN Correspondence College 
will train and qualify you for a 
bigger job and a higher income. 
There’s a wide Tange of courses to 
choose from. 


PITMAN HOME STUDY COURSES 


include: 


Accountancy Exams. Law Subjects 
Arithmetic LetteringandLayout 
Art Local Government 
Book-keeping Management 
Business ey Matriculation 
Organization Motor Engineering 
Civil Service Exams. Photography 
Commercial (P.D.A.) 
Teachers’ Exams. Press Art : 
Costing Private Secretaries 
Diesel Engines Radio for the 


Amateur 
Salesmanship 
(1.S.M.A.) 
4 School Certificate 
rawing Secretarial Exams. 
Engineering Science Shipping 
English for Short Story Writing 
. Foreigners shorthand — 
. English Grammar Theory and Speed 
English Literature Shorthand-Typists 


Economics 

Electrical 
Engineering 

Engineering 


Exporting Spanish 
French Statistics 
French Shorthand — Television 
Geography Transport 
German Typewriting 
Hospital (1.H.A.) Wireless 


Journalism Engineering 


A free copy of YOUR FUTURE and details of 
courses will be sent without obligation if you 
FILL IN AND. POST THIS COUPON NOW! 


am 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Founded 1870 
208 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 
Principal: H. R. Light, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.I.S. 


[Please send me full particulars of i 
PCOMESES: OR: 3.532 acbsas esos se snadecososcnasashs I 
I ana AIEA AELS AE ETAN TT: I 
l I PE A EEE E E A - 
SERRE ie REEE 
1 (BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE) I 


ghos in unsealed envelope bearing Id. stamp 4 


conveniently near the 
butt that the movement 
of the line can be con- 
stantly controlled with 
thumb-pressure, and ten- 
sion on the springs can be 
accurately adjusted to 
the need of the moment. 
The price is {5 5s., 
including P.T., and. I 
advise every angler who 
aspires to be up-to-date 
to have a look at one. 


A Proud Record 

Many WipE WORLD 
readers, scattered as they 
are all over the globe, 
have found it advanta- 
geous to be tutored by 
post. These, and others, 
will learn with interest 
that the kindly old man 
who urged everyone to 
het me -be “your 
Father,” celebrates an 
important birthday this 
year. The well-known 
correspondence college 
which uses this now- 
familiar slogan has been 
established since 1900, 
and this month it cele- 
brates its fiftieth anni- 
versary. This is indeed 
a record of which it may 
be proud, but it is 
prouder still of the suc- 
cesses achieved by its 


many thousands of 
pupils. 
More About Braces 

My recent — remarks 


about braces (and the 
abuse which my defence 
of these useful articles 
brought down upon me 
from sundry non- 
wearers) have induced 
a large number of readers 
to rally round in loyal 
support of both braces 
and myself. “Is this 
another example of 
totalitarianism ? ” asks a 
Glasgow correspondent. 
“Surely a man is at 
liberty to wear braces, 


or vice-versa, without 
having to get anyone’s 
permission? A very 
disturbing characteristic 
about some of the people 
one meets nowadays is 
their utter lack of 
tolerance ; they demand 
that anything they don’t 
happen to approve of 
should be immediately 
abolished. Nevertheless, 
they are the first to rebel 
against being ‘regi- 
mented.’ What we badly 
need is more good 
humour and kindliness.” 
I don’t think I need add 
anything to that! Inci- 
dentally, two odd little 
notes in connection with 
braces may amuse you. 


Whimsical ! 

The first takes the 
form of a cutting from 
a newspaper referring to 
an individual who was 


acting so suspiciously that 
a policeman arrested him. 
When. searched, he was 
found to have half a 
dozen pairs of brand- 
new braces tucked away 
in one of his pockets. 
Asked to account for 
them, he made the bril- 
liantly-illumina ting 
reply: “I like to have 
something to carry!” 
The braces proving to 
be stolen property, an 
unsympathetic magis- 
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SHAVE X 


NO SOAP — 


NO BRUSH 
The Perfect 
2-Minute Shave 


@ My dear Uncle, how you've aged since I 
last saw you—one would think you’re in the late 
sixties, not early fifties, and after all, your face 
must last a lifetime. 

* Well, well, my boy. I often wonder how you 
keep your youthful looks—though nearing forty-five. 
@ One secret is, I always use Shavex, and that— 
thanks to the pure oils it contains—helps to keep 
my face youthful and fresh looking. 

* That's the cream you use for shaving withou' 
soap or brush—after washing—isn't it ? 


@ Right first time, it means two-minute shaving, 
and remember there’s no need for after-rinsing, 
for whatever is left on the face is rubbed into 
the skin—and now you see an unblemished 
complexion. 

* You're certainly a good recommendation—I 
must try this Shaver—can you buy me some when 
you're out? 

@ Of course, Uncle, you'll be delighted with it— 
for only the best is good enough for shaving. 


SHAVEX is sold everywhere 1/3 & 1/103 (including Purchase Tax) 


Qbtainable at Boots, Woolworths. Timothy Whites SH AVEX ZEE-KOL Co. Ltd., 40 Bavaria Rd., London, N.19 


ZEE-KOL (Brand) OINTMENT 


Zee-Kol is without doubt the most wonderful Skin Healer of all time. 
Zee-Kol kills all germs that enter the skin. Get a tin of Zee-Kol and res’ 


assured that your skin troubles will speedily be banished. 
THE SHAVEX ZEE-KOL CO. LTD., 


The Wonder Ointment that Heals in a Night. 
Obtainable at all Chemists and Stores. 


1/7 and 3/94 pon S 


40 BAVARIA ROAD, LONDON, N.19 


“The World’s best 
PAIN KILLER” 


writes this Rheumatic victim 
in praise of Beltona 


If you are afflicted with a 
Rheumatic complaint read 
what Mr. H.J. B. of Acton, 
London, has to say about 
the relief BELTONA Brand 
Lotion has afforded him. 

“c... I have been 
troubled with severe 
pains in my knees due 
to Rheumatism, but can 


Invaluable in cases of 
RHEUMATISM 


Ama Nip always be sure of in- 

stant relief by using 
eerie BELTONA. I say it 
SPRAINS is the world’s best pain 
STRAINS killer.” 


From Chemists everywhere, 2/94d. 4/0}d. 6/63d. (inc. Pur. Tax) 
OAS EEN HAASE SAE PT DES ES TERE SEPT 


TAKE UP PELMANISM 


For Successful Living 


PELMANISM is beneficial in all the affairs of 
life. That is its outstanding -recommendation 
to those who wish to make the best of themselves 
in their occupations, in all their recreations, and 
in their social relations. 5 
Every line written in the Pelman Course is 
directly applicable to some aspect of human life 
and conduct. The intention of every word in-the ` 
Course is to make clear to men and women the 
means by which they can develop their powers 
to the fullest extent so that they can live more 
happily and be more successful—so’ that, on the 
ene hand, they will make and use occasions for 
profit and advantage, and, on the other hand, be 
at ease in any company. Both conditions are 
necessary to complete self-respect and a full life. 


Half fees for all serving and ex-Service members of Ri 
His Majesty's Forces Ead 


The Pelman Course is fully described in “The 
Science of Success,” which will be sent you, gratis 
and post free, on application to: 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 

150, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 

(Established over 50 years) Callers weleomed 
===eee==POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY.» ==.» = .- 


To the Pelman Institute, 
150, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


“The Science of Success’, please. 
NAME 


‘sommes wees seenesenesenaneaeneneenneasaneaes 
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e world-famous 
course includes unique tutorial 


CAN- 
NO’ PLAY A 
NOTE OF MUSIC 
Write for my book- 
let “Me and 


cords 
SPORE and play to 
Vrite NOW for 


SCHOOL 


trate provided the priso- 
ner with several weeks 
of enforced leisure, during 
which time he probaly 
came to the conclusion 
that he would have 
done better to stick to 
a belt. 

The second quotation 
—from a skit on fashions 
in the Oxford Isis—is 
so true to type that it 
might well be taken 
seriously. It reads: 
“NEW STA-UP 
TROUSERS. Gone are 
the days when men had 
to be contented with the 
old clumsy buttons and 


fastenings. No more 
restraining belts, pins, 
and braces. The new 


STA-UP top is guaran- 
teed against all mishap. 
Lightly boned (this helps 
to flatten that tummy, 
too !) and with neat elas- 
tic gussets at each side, 


cil! 


The ‘Fluxite Quins’? at Work 
*t So you're Queen of the Panto this year 
Like FLUXITE, a star in your sphere. 
Foul weather or fine 
Your star will still shine , 
For its soldered with FLUXITE m'dear.” 


See that FLUXITE is always by you 
—in the house—garage—workshop— 
wherever speedy soldering is needed. 
Used for over 40 years in Govern- 
ment works and by leading engineers 
and manufacturers. Of all ironmongers 
—in tins, 10d., 1/6 and 3/-. 

The FLUXITE GUN puts FLUXITE 
where you want it by a simple pressure. 
Price 2/6, or filled 3/6. 


FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES ALL SOLDERING 


Write for Book on the Art of “ SOFT" 
So. g and for Lea: on CASE- 
HARDENING STEEL and TEMPERING 
ITE. Price 1d. each. 


TOOLS with FLU 
FLUXITE Ltd., Dept. 254, 
Bermondsey Street, London, S.E.1. 


RESTORE ENERGY 
and DEFEAT AGE 


with the famous 


“VITABRACE” 


THE PERFECT 
SUPPORT FOR 
EVERY MAN 


Physical alertness, a 
slender waist-line and 
the appearance of 
youthfulness are essen- 
tial to success in social 
and business life. 

A protruding- abdo- 
men is a handicap 
in social and business 
life, but far more seri- 
ous is its bad effect 
on health. The 
* Vitabrace "’ restores 
the flat waist-line 
and physical alertness 
of youth. Made in finest elastic fabric 
No Buckles, buttons or hooks. 


Price 13/6 po 2 for 25/9 


Super quality 38/3, up to 43-in. hips ; 44 to 
49-in. hips, 42/9. Extra super quality, 
hand-knitted, 70/-, up to 44-in. hips ; 45 to 
49-in. hips, 7615. State HIPS (not waist) 
measure. 

Money refunded if not approved. Cata- 
logues of men’s or women’s surgical and 
other belts and corsets free. State needs. 


BEASLEY’S BELT DEPT. 231 


The Manor House, Newnham, Glos 
Personal fittings at 4 Cork St., London, W.1. 


they are so scientifically 
balanced that they will 
stay up whatever hap- 
pens. No; they simply 
cannot slip! Ideal for 
sportsmen and country- 
lovers. At all the leading 
fashion houses.” 


A Novelty in Shirts 

I have recently come 
across a bright idea in 
connection with the 
popular collar-attached 
shirts. As most people 
know, these are very 
comfortable, but there 
is one serious snag about 
them: the life of the 
collar is the life of the 
shirt. Once that solitary 
collar is worn out—and 
the collar, of course, gets 
most of the wear—you 
have “had it,” in the 
vernacular of the day. 
The inventor of the shirt 
we are discussing, realiz- 
ing this serious drawback, 
set about circumventing 
it in a very ingenious 
manner. Collar and shirt 
appear completely 
normal, but underneath 
the former, at the back, 
you find a loop. A pull 
on this, and off comes 
the collar, revealing a 
groove in the neckband. 
Into this you fit the 
patented collar supplied 
with the shirt, first tack- 
ing it into position and 
then sewing it with a 
single seam. Care should 
be taken, of course, that 
this “ spare” has been 
washed and ironed before 
you place it into position. 
Once this simple opera- 
tion is completed you 
are equipped with what 
is practically a new shirt ! 
I might add that these 
garments are beautifully 
made and finished, in 
the latest patterns and 
colourings, and represent 
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PRINTING 
MACHINES 
For 
PROFITABLE 
PLEASURE 


Think! A perfect printing press 
(complete) to suit every purse 
and need. Uses standard printer’: s 
types. Top speed of 1,000 prints 
per hour easily attained. Will 
y Giickly pay for itself and with a modest 

outlay will make for an ambitious man 


South African Agents : 


J. Parr, Ltd. il 
+ K a lucrative living. Send for illus. par- 
ane Kona, ticulars and samples of work to Dept. W.W.7 


ADANA (Printing Machines) LTD. 


15-18, Church Street, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 


Dont hard labour it! 


For the very best results in spray painting: gas TRE creosote 
ing and cellulosing, be sure to get a‘ See the name 
‘ TRIGGA °’ on the gun and beware of imkana: Works off any 
blower or vacuum cleaner, Precision built for utmost reliability, 
the ‘ TRIGGA ’ will last a lifetime and save its cost over and over 
again in paint, brushes, time and trouble. 


Australian Agents: 
J. J. C. Pearse, Ltd,, 
99 Queen St. Melbourne 


SPRAY GUN 
Write for free leaflet No. 16 


THE IDEAL SPRAY GUN CO., 1, Graven Park, London, N.W.10 
TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED Tel.: ELGar 6754 


Are You 
LOSING HAIR 


Prematurely ? 


Premature loss of hair is brought 
about by many causes, such as serious 
illnesses, overwork, and worry. This 
does not mean however that the 
hair roots are dead. And as long 
as they remain alive, re-growth of 
a full luxuriant head of hair should 
be ensured by scientific specialised 


treatment. So says Mr. Arthur SE aaa ae 
J. Pye, the Consulting Hair Specialist Crown. If you see 
of Blackpool, whose book on Hair a patch of thin- 
Troubles, a book of startling evi- ges ring wih 
dence, and full particulars of treat- through it i E 


ments offered for the different 
types of hair disorders, will be sent 


warning of hair 
loss that may soon 
spread across the 


free to any reader. Write for a > Scalp. Receding |i 

copy to Mr. Arthur J. Pye, 5 Queen at right and left 

Street, Blackpool, W89. For your of forehead is 

i í f $ another -danger 

convenience a printed application sign. 

form is provided. 3 

l POST THIS FORM | 
To Arthur J. Pye, 5 Queen Street, Blackpool, W89. ‘ 
Please send Literature offered and particulars of treatments. | 
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You Are Given 
A Big Chance 


“ Britain,” 
broadcast, 


said a great writer in a recent 
“‘is a country glittering with 
great chances °” for men of energy and 
courage—men such as those who have 
trained under I.C.S. direction. 


There is no worth-while place for the untrained. 
Our national emergency demands tens of thousands 
of men who can undertake responsible work and 
command high rates of pay, men like keen I.C.S 
students. 


| Ambitious men everywhere have succeeded through 


1.C.S. Courses. So can you. 


Here are some of the subjects in which we offer 
thoroughly sound instruction : À 


ACCOUNTANCY INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
ADVERTISING M’G’MENT JOURNALISM 
ARCHITECTURE MACHINE DESIGNING 
BOOK-KEEPING MARINE ENGINEERING 
BUILDING MECHANICAL E 


G. 
Soron E ENGINEERING 


UANTITY SURVEYING 
ADIO ENGINEERING 
RADIO SERVICE ENG. 
REFRIGERATION 
SALESMANSHIP 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
SANITARY ENGINEERING 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
STEAM ENGINEERING 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 
SURVEYING 
TELEGRAPH ENG. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
CARPENTRY & JOINERY 
CLERK OF WORKS 
COAL MINING 
COMMERCIAL ART 
SONAERSAL TRAINING 
ONCRETE apeh iba 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
DIESEL ENGINEERING 
DRAUGHTSMANSHIP 
DRAWING OFFICE PRAC. 
ELECTRICAL ENG. 
ENG. SHOP PRACTICE 
FIRE ENGINEERING 


E E TELEVISION TECHNOLOGY 
YDRAULIC ENGINEERING WELDING, GAS & ELEC. 

ILLUMINATION ENG. WORKS MANAGEMENT 

Exams : Tech., Prof., Comm., Civil Service, 


Educational, and Adv. Ass., R.I.C.S., II.A., 1.Q.S., 
U.C.T.A., LS.M.A., and R.H.S. 


(I.C.S. Students for Exams are trained till successful) 


Write to the I.C.S. Advisory Department, stating 
your requirements. Our. special booklet and expert 
advice are free and place you under no obliggion. 


———YOU MAY USE THIS COUPON——— 
INTERNATIONAL: 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Dept. 4. International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Please send me your special-free booklet describing your Courses 


Name 
Block Letters Please 


Pd rGeg sci sies ccc doves sconnas ate r Wb oquadhiba shia As epeaiens 


Addresses for Overseas Readers : 
140 Elizabeth St., Sydney. 

40 Sharia Malika Farida, Cairo. 

13 Anglesea St., Dublin 

India : Lakshmi Bldg., ‘Sir Pherozsha Mehta 

Rd., Fort, Bombay. 

N. Ireland : 26 Howard St., Belfast. 

New Zealand: 182 Wakefield St.,Wellington. 

South Africa: 45 Shortmarket St.,Cape Town 


Australia : 


Egypt : 
Eire : 
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Short 
Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal 
hobby. 


If you have aptitude you can 
be trained to work up ideas into 
plots and make saleable stories 
out of them. 


The scope fer the short story 
writer is constantly expanding. 
All types of story are wanted, 
excellent prices are paid for good 
‘work, and editors are constantly 
on the look-out for new writers of 
talent. 


Earning While Learning 


Learn the essential technique 
the Regent way. In a fascinating 
postal course (which includes 
special contributions -by several 
of the most famous writers of 
the day) you are shown how to 
get plots, how to construct, how 
to write dialogue, how to prepare 
_MSS., and HOW TO SELL THEM 
for the best prices. Many students 
sell their work to editors during 
the course, 


The tuition is COMPLETELY 
INDIVIDUAL, and the instruc- 
tors are writers who combine 
suitcessful experience with the ability 
to teach. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 


Take the first step to-day. Send 

to Thë Regent Institute (Dept. 

_ WW/4op), Palace Gate, London, 

W.8, for a free copy of “ How to 

Succeed as a Writer.” This 
interesting booklet shows— 


(a) How you can make extra income by - 


spare-time writing. 

(b) How the instruction is planned to help 
you to get into print as soon as 
possible. 

(c) How students have been enabled to 
sell stories and articles to over 1,500 
publications. 


Write for your copy NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


the acme of comfort, 
while the “‘ double life ” 
notion makes them even 
more attractive. 


Club Ties 

Men who make a study 
of club and regimental 
ties, telling you with pride 
that they can identify 
surprising numbers of 
them, will be interested 
to learn that several new 
“colours ’’ have recently 
appeared upon the male 
horizon. One of these, it 
seems to me, needs to be 
worn with the utmost 
discretion on licensed 
premises, for it is a 
maroon affair emblazoned 


with silver rats! It 
appears that certain mem- 
bers of that fine music- 
hall charity, the Grand 
Order of Water Rats, 
were getting tired of their 
old tie—a gay affair em- 
bodying a maroon ground 
with green, orange, 
white and red stripes 
—and so something 
rather more chaste 
was evolved. Another 
newcomer is dark-blue 
ornamented with winged 
bullets. in — silver—the 
official insignia of the 
newly-formed. Air Gun- 
ners’ Association, which 
eventually hopes to enrol 
100,000 members. A 
third novelty is likewise 
dark blue with a pale-blue 
stripe and many tiny 


golden eagles. Intended 
to be symbolic of freedom 
soaring beyond confine- 
ment, there are not a 
great many fellows en- 
titled to wear it, for it is 
the tie of the R.A.F. 
Escape Society. 


“ Symbols ” 

I note that most of the 
societies which have 
lately issued ties have 
followed the very sensible 
plan of adopting appro- 
priate “symbols” in- 
stead of trying to invent 
distinctive colourings. So 
many bodies now sport 
official neckwear that it 
is practically impossible 
to select colours, or ar- 
rangements of colours, 
that are entirely original 
and not likely to be con- 
fused with some existing 


combination. A tiny 
emblem on a_ plain 
ground, however, not 


only gives you a neat- 
looking tie, but — pro- 
vided ‘the “symbol ” is 
well chosen—is almost 
self-explanatory. The 
greatest care, of course, 
must be given to the 
choice of the “sign.” 
Police clubs, for instance, 
would recoil in horror 
from a handcuff motif; 
pawnbrokers’ societies 
would have no use for 
the three golden balls; 
and the members of the 
banking fraternity, of- 
fered an arrangement of 
£-signs on a demure black 
background, would un- 
animously give it the 
“ R.D.” Some emblems 
can be foo distinctive ! 


Bouquets 

Sending me a_ nice 
letter in acknowledg- 
ment of a small service 
we were able to render, 
an Australian reader 
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TROUSER CREASER 


The best and easiest way to give and keep 
that immaculate ** just-from-the-tailor 
crease” is by using Penn's Trouser 
Creaser. Illustration shows Creaser, 
partly inserted in trousers. Note 
simple adjustment ensuring correct 
tension for any width. Removes 
bagginess overnight, Packs flat 
for travelling. No screws or 
wires. Light, Strong, Rustless. 


ES eR TR er a 


5 I pair |? Ct 
- 10/- 
| Post 6d. | Post Free | 
ð Send P.O. or cheque to: 
Wn. PENN, LTD. (Dept. WW/23), 
585, HIGH ROAD, FINCHLEY, LONDON, N.12. 


a BUY, SELL 
TAYLORS and REPAIR 
All Makes of 
TYPEWRITERS, caLCULATORS, 


: DUPLICATORS. 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: HOL. 3793 


RUPTURED 
but fit for anything 


You’re safe for work or play with the 
remarkable Brooks invention. Small 
and light, it supports and protects against 
all twists and strains. Never loosens or 
slips. Always perfectly comfortable. 
Write for 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
OFFER (sent in plain ealed envelope). 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD. 


(25211), 80, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


(252H), Hilton Chambers, Hilton Street, 
Stevenson Square, Manchester, 1. 


(252H), 66, Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1. 


<%4 . CUT YOUR SMOKING COSTS 


“a with Coltsfoot Blend Mixture 


and become one of our many regular and 
nae satisfied customers 


It makes a change from tobacco 
4 packets 9/- }Ib. pkt. 2/6 8 packets 17/- 


Post Free. Send P.O, or cheque. 
Cool and Fragrant—for pipe or cigarette. 


V.C. WEBB, (Dept. W.W.) 6 Connaught Approach, London, E.16 


FALLING HAI 


A PROVEN REMEDY 


Can hair be made to grow on Seroptecely bald (not shaven) 
heads ? Responsible people who have tested DEHYDRO- 
CHOLESTEROL report that, if the roots are alive, IT DOES 
GROW NEW HAIR. 

During the past 15 years countless Ladies and Gentlemen of all 
ages, from 18 to 89}, have reported that Dehydrocholestero! 
produced a full growth of new and healthy hair. 

Save YOUR hair. Feed the hair roots. Falling hair can lead 
to baldness. Write at once for particulars of DEHYDRO- 
aan eine Strictest privacy guaranteed. Postage 3d. 

rite to:— 


CENTRAL LONDON COY. 
37 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MAXALDING 


EST. 
l THE SCIENCE OF TRAINING WITH 
9 41 YEARS OF SUCCESS IN BUILDING 
0 STRENGTH, STAMINA, SPEED, 
9 DEVELOPMENT & SELF-RELIANCE. 


Maxalding requires no apparatus and it 
can be followed in any climate with 
limited time and space. 

“WE MR. F. H. C. Woollaston (Principal), 
invites all readers to send for inspiring, 
illustrated literature ; free of cost, 
postage or liability to any part of 
the world. 

Send name, address, 
occupation to :— 


MA XALDING 


STUDY AT HOME FOR 


MATRICULATION 


London Degrees, Teachers’ exams.; &c. 
Individual postal coaching by graduate tutors. 
4,684 successes at London Matric., 1925-49, 
Low fees, instalments. Tuition cont. free if no 
esate od free (mention exam.) from 
Dept. WD1, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894). 


age and 


(WW4), SHEPHERDSWELL 
DOVER, KENT. 


BE A MASTER OF 
JU - JITSU 


Amazing new methods show you how 
to ‘‘get tough’ and make any 
attacker helpless with lightning 
speed—or money back. The Morley 
Rapid Ju-Jitsu Course teaches you all 
the knock-out blows, shows you 
how to throw a stronger man 
helpless to the ground, gives absolute 
mastery. Develops body, gives 
self confidence. You can acquire 
this devastating weapon in a few 
Complete system, 10/- ($1.40 bill), Air Mail, 12/-. 
Id—J. J. MORLEY (NWII9), Terry House, 
High Wycombe, England. Established 1936, 


weeks, 
Details 
Naphill, 


MEMORISE YOUR MUSIC 


it you can play trom the music write ‘or my FREE BOOK 
(Postage 2}d.) the “ MASTER-METHOD™” and learn 
how you can play from memory with confidence and at sight 
with ease and certainty. Your success is guaranteed. State 
instrument and if a moderate or 2dvinced ‘player. 


REGINALD FOORT, F.R.C.O. 


(Studio 9), 14, Edgeworth Cres., London, N W.4 


p| WAKE _UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE 


without Calomel—and you’ll jump: out of 
bed in the morning full of vim and vigour, 


The liver should pour out two pints-of liquid, bile into 
your bowels daily. If this bile is not fowing freely, 
your food doesn’t digest. You get constipated. Your 
whole system is poisoned and you feel sour, slack, and 
the world looks black. 

Laxatives help a little, but a mere bowel movement 
doesn’t. get at the cause. It takes those good old 
Carters Little Liver Pills to get these two pints of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel “up and up.” 
Harmless, gentle, yet amazing in making bile. flow 
freely. Ask for Carters Little Liver Pills. Stubbornly 
refuse anything else. 1/7 and 3/10. Also new 3}d. size. 
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Outstanding 
Travel Books 
at only a 
fraction 

of the normal 
published 
prices. 


Travel 


Book Club 


Members buy Books published at 10!'6 
12'6, 15!- C 21'- for ONLY 3/6 


Each month, Travel Book Club members receive the 
Club’s special edition of an outstanding travel book. 
These famous books are printed in clear modern 
type on good quality paper and bound in the Travel 
Book Club’s own distinctive binding. And although 
in the ordinary way these books would cost 10/6, 
12/6, 15/- or more, MEMBERS OF THE TRAVEL 
BOOK CLUB ARE PRIVILEGED TO BUY THEM 
FOR ONLY 3/6! 

These are books which you will enjoy reading, will 
be proud to own — thrilling, colourful travel books 
which will enrich your living and add new zest and 
fascination to your reading pleasure. Through the 
Travel Book Club you will be able to build up — at 
almost negligible cost—a first-class library of 
enduring books. Now is the time to join ! 


Members bought these Books 
for ONLY 3/6 EACH! 


Past selections include; BLUE ANGELS AND 
WHALES by Robert Gibbings (published at 12/6): 
BALKAN BACKGROUND by Bernard Newman 
(15/-): VISION OF PERU by Violet Clifton (21/-): 
JUNGLE MAN by P. J. Pretorius (12/6): SECRET 
SIBERIA by E. Lengyel (15/-): WIND IN THE § 
SAHARA by R. V. C. Bodley (12/6): CHINA-BURMA 
VAGABOND by Harold B. Rattenbury (15/-). 


-—- FILL IN THIS ENROLMENT FORM TODAY !--- 


To The Secretary, Travel Book Club, 121 Gharing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Iagree to purchase the selected book issued each month to members of 
the Travel Book Club at a cost of 3/6 (postage 6d.) and to pay for same, 
on receipt. I agree to continue my membership for a minimum of six books 
and thereafter until countermanded. In the event of my wishing to 
discontinue my membership, I agree to give four (abroad eight) weeks’ 
notice after the first six books. 

You may enrol through your usual bookseller 


if he is a member of Associated Booksellers. W/World 


NAME ... 


ADDRESS 
To save time and postage you may send a 6-months subscription of 24/- 


winds up with a rather 
quaint remark. He 
writes: “I don’t know 
whether you are a man, 
a woman, or a whole 
department, but I want 
to thank you for your 


courtesy.” You are very 
welcome, J. S. I may 
add, for your informa- 


tin, that (unless I have 
been completely misled !) 
I am a man. I have 
an excellent staff to help 
me, but at times, when 
difficult queries rain upon 
és- thick- and fast,- I 
sometimes wish I could 


be a “whole depart- 
ment.” 

Another correspondent 
—this time a New 


Zealander—pays us a 
very flattering tribute : 
“ I always start by read- 
ing ‘Man and His 
Needs.’ The feature is 
unique; I have never 
discovered anything 
that comes within 
shooting distance of these 
interesting columns... . 
As for the old Magazine, 
there’s nothing to touch 
it for real human interest; 
it stands alone and un- 
assailable.’’ Such praise 
is indeed a tonic, bracing 
us to renewed efforts. 


F. f. S., Auckland, N.Z.— 
Here are the dates you ask for 
to fit in with your London holiday. 
Horse Guards’ Parade “ Trooping 
the Colour ’’ Ceremony, June 8th. 


Jubilee Royal Horse Show, 
Richmond, June 8th to roth. 
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16s. 64.), Registered at the General Post Office 
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WE CAN TRAIN 
YOU AS WE 
HAVE TRAINED 
THOUSANDS 
OF OTHERS 


Aviation (Engineering and 
Wireless) 

Blue Prints 

Book-keeping 

Building n 

Carpentry and Joinery 

Chemistry 

Civil Service 

All Commercial Subjects 

Commercial Art 

Engineering 

General Education 

Inst. Mun.. Enz. 

Journalism 

Languages 

Mathematics 

Matriculation 

Mining 

Motor Engineering 

Plastics 

Plumbing 

Police Special! Course 

Quantity Surveying 

Radio Service Engineering 

Salesmanship 

Sanitation 

Secretariai Examinations 

Shorthand (Pitmans' 

Short Story Writin» 

Surveying 

Teachers of Handicratts 

Telecommunications å 

(City and Guilds) 

Te.evision 

Wireless 
Telephony 

[J your requirements are 

not listed above. write us 
for free advice. 


and 


Telegraphy 


o 
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FIFTY YEARS 


of success in training by post 


It is with pardonable pride that we announce the FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY of the founding of The Bennett College, 
Sheffield. 

This success can be attributed to just one main factor— 
EFFICIENCY. We believe that The Bennett College teaches 
with a thoroughness that is unequalled in any other source of 
tuition That this home study is highly successful is proved 
by the 50 years of continuous progress and prosperity, and 
the ever-growing number of successful students who have 
passed through the College to reach posts of high responsi- 
bility, and big salaried appointments in every field of 
commerce and industry. 

To our students, in every part of the World, we send our 
Cordial Greetings on this memorable occasion, in the history 
of The Bennett College. To the many men and women whom 
we are yet to welcome as students, we extend a hearty 
invitation to join NOW. There is still room at the top for 
The Bennett College trained man. 


WRITE NOW TO DEPT. 12c, 


rue Bennett College ir. 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


In ROYAL SEAL you find 
the mellow fragrance which 
only matured Virginia 


Tobacco can impart. 


FAMOUS FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 


